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MIRACLES IN SI'I THOUGHT 
A CASE-STUDY OF THE MIRACLES ATTRIBUTED TO 
IMAM GA c FAR AL-SADIQ,* 

JUDITH LOEBENSTEIN 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Abstract 

According to Imam! doctrine, the ability to perform miracles (Mifgizat) is one of the 
characteristics of the Imam. This goes against the position of the Sunna, which claims 
that only prophets are able to perform miracles. The article discusses the various 
definitions of miracles in Islam and surveys the miracles attributed to Imam Ga c far al- 
Sadiq (d. 148/765). This survey demonstrates the various capabilities attributed to the 
Imam and illuminates a number of patterns common to the traditions relating the 
Imam’s miraculous deeds. The most noteworthy of these patterns is the association of 
a miracle performed by the Imam with a qur’anic miracle, usually performed by a 
prophet. The aim of this pattern is to reinforce the Imam! position regarding the equal 
status of an Imam! and prophetic miracle. 


According to Imam! Sff * 1 doctrine, the Imam can be recognized, among 
other things, by his ability to perform miracles and this ability is proof 
of his right to the Imamate. The aim of this article is to define the 
characteristics of the miracle in Imarm Sl c ism by carrying out a typo- 
logical examination of the miracles attributed to Imam Ga c far al-Sadiq. 

Al-Sadiq has been chosen as a case-study for two main reasons. The 
first is that the number of miraculous acts attributed to him is espe- 
cially large. In Ibn Sahrasub’s Manaqib al Abi Talib , for example, the 
group of traditions dealing with al-Sadiq’s miracles is by far the largest . 2 


* This article is based on a M.A. thesis presented to the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem in September 2000. The thesis was written under the supervision of Professor 
Etan Kohlberg, to whom I am deeply grateful for guidance, inspiration and unfailing 
encouragement throughout. I am also grateful to Professor Yohanan Friedmann and 
Dr Meir M. Bar- Asher for their comments on a previous draft of this article. 

1 a” and “Sfi” refer throughout this article to ImamI (Twelver) Sfism. 

2 The chapters that include al-Sadiq’s miracles comprise a total of twenty-four pages, 
as opposed to similar chapters dealing with the miracles of other imams; see, for exam- 
ple, the chapters about the miracles of al-Baqir (eleven pages), al-Kazim (twelve pages) 
or al- £ Askari (twelve pages); see Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3. A similar situation prevails 
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In al-Maglisi’s Bihar al-anwar the chapter about al-Sadiq’s miracles is 
ninety eight pages long and includes two hundred and twenty seven 
traditions; in this compilation, the only Imam credited with more mir- 
acles is c AlI. * * 3 

Another reason for selecting al-Sadiq for such an examination is his 
status in Imam! SfTsm. Al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) is the sixth Imam in the 
line of Imams recognized by the Imamiyya. The ImamI doctrine began 
to crystallize in his lifetime and several ideas central to SlT thought 
developed in this period. Al-Sadiq’s status as a scholar was appreciated 
beyond SlT circles and he holds a unique position in Sufi thought. 
Al-Sadiq was not politically active and did not support the uprisings of 
Zayd b. c AlT (122/740) or Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (145/762). 4 
Therefore, the miracles attributed to al-Sadiq will be the focal point of 
this paper, in the hope that a discussion and analysis of these tradi- 
tions will serve to illuminate the concept of the miracle in Imam! Sltism. 

Little has been written about al-Sadiq himself in the way of sec- 
ondary literature. In addition to the information that can be found in 
works dealing with the Sf a, several articles have been written about 
him: Ruska wrote a short article discussing the relationship between 
al-Sadiq and Gabir b. Hayyan 5 and devoted the second volume of his 
book about Arab alchemists to al-Sadiq. 6 Another article has been writ- 
ten about al-Sadiq’s contribution to the Islamic scientific tradition, 7 and 
an article by J. B. Taylor examines al-Sadiq’s status in Sufi thought. 8 

There is a similar lack of research about the concept of the mira- 
cle in Sri thought. 9 As far as I know, only two articles deal specifically 


in Kitab al-j}ara 3 ig. although one of the chapters which deals with al-Sadiq’s miracles is 
relatively short (entitled ft mu'gizat al-Imam Gafar b. Muhammad al-Sadiq , ch. 1, pp. 294- 

307), another chapter (ft a c lam Gafar b. Muhammad al-Sadiq , vol. 2, pp. 606-649) is espe- 
cially long. Out of the one hundred and thirteen traditions in the chapter which deals 
with miracles attributed to ail twelve Imams (vol. 2, pp. 707-790), thirty four relate mir- 
acles performed by al-Sadiq. 

3 See, for example, the chapter about the miracles attributed to al-Baqir (vol. 46: 53 
pages, 89 traditions), al-Kazim (vol. 48: 71 pages, 106 traditions) or al- c AskarI (vol. 50: 
58 pages, 81 traditions). See also Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir,” pp. 259-260. 

4 Hodgson, Sadiq, pp. 374-375. See also GAS, vol. 1, pp. 528-531. 

5 Ruska, J., “Gabir ibn Hayyan und seine Beziehungen zum Imam Ga c far as-Sadiq,” 
Der Islam 16 (1927): 264-266. 

6 Ruska, J., Arabische Alchemisten (Heidelberg, 1924). 

7 Fahd, T., “Ga'far as-Sadiq et la tradition scientifique arabe,” Le Shi‘isme Imamite, 
Colloque de Strasbourg (1968) (Paris, 1970), pp. 131-142. 

8 Taylor, J. B., “Ga c far al-Sadiq, spiritual forebearer of the Sufis,” Islamic Culture 40 
(1966): 97-113. 

9 The place of the miracle in doctrine is mentioned in passing in most books 
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with this issue. One by M. A. Amir-Moezzi surveys the various 
miracles attributed to the Imams in Sf c f Imam! thought, 10 and an 
article by E. Kohlberg focuses on vision-related miracles attributed to 
the Imams. * 11 

The present study is based on the following sources: 

1) Based ir al-daragat fi fada’il al Muhammad by Abu Ga c far Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan b. Farruh al-Saflar al-Qummf (d. 290/903). Al-Saflar was 
a contemporary of the tenth and eleventh Imams, c AlI b. Muhammad 
al-Hadl (d. 254/868) and Hasan al- c Askari (d. 260/874). 12 The impor- 
tance of Basadir al-daragat as far as this paper is concerned stems from 
the fact that it contains fairly early Sfl traditions. 13 

2) Kitab al-haradig wa-l-garadih by Qutb al-Dln Sa c fd b. Hibat Allah 
al-Rawandl (d. 573/1177-8). This work is devoted solely to the mirac- 
ulous acts attributed to the Imams. 14 

3) Manaqib al Abl Talib by Muhammad b. c AlI b. Sahrasub (d. 588/ 
1192). Ibn Sahrasub had a reputation as the greatest SlT scholar of 
his generation and was also respected in Sunni circles. 15 Manaqib al Abl 
Talib is comprised of biograpies of the Imams. Every biography includes 
a chapter about the miracles attributed to each Imam. 

4) Bihar al-anwar by Muhammad Baqir al-Maglisf (d. 1698/1110). 
Al-MaglisI lived in Isfahan and dedicated most of his life to the col- 
lection of SlT traditions. 16 Bihar al-anwar contains a wealth of traditions 
taken from various sources, among which are the three sources mentioned 


about the Sfa. See, for example, Momen, M., An Introduction to Shi c i Islam: The History 
and Doctrines of Twelver Shiism (New Haven and London, 1985), p. 23; S. H. M. Jafri, 
Origins and Early Development of Shi 3 a Islam (London and New York, 1979), p. 294. See 
also Gramlich, Wunder, p. 39; Karama, p. 616. 

10 Amir-Moezzi, M. A., “Savoir c’est pouvoir.” 

11 Kohlberg, “Vision.” 

12 For al-Saffar, see Amir-Moezzi, “Al-Saffar al-Qummi,” and also GAL, S. I, p. 319. 
For Bashir , see Dan c a, vol. 3, pp. 124-125. 

13 On the dating of Sfr hadit literature, see E. Kohlberg, “Sfi Hadith,” in Arabic 
Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 299-307, esp. p. 303, 
and A. Falaturi, “Die Zwolfer-Schia aus der Sicht eines Schiiten: Probleme ihrer Unter- 
suchung,” Festschrift Werner Cashel (Leiden, 1968), p. 64. On the importance of Bashir 
as an early hadit compilation, see Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide , p. 16 and Amir-Moezzi, 
“Al-Saffar al-Qummi,” p. 222. 

14 For al-Rawandr, see A c yan al-sTa, vol. 35, pp. 16-24. For Kitab al-faarhig, see Dari'a, 
vol. 7, pp. 145-146 and Amir-Moezi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir,” p. 254, n. 13. 

15 See “Ibn Sahrasub,” EP, s.v. (B. Scarcia Amoretti) and “Ebn Sahrasub,” Elran, 
s.v. (M. A. Amir-Moezzi). For Manaqib , see Dan c a, vol. 22, pp. 318-319. 

16 For al-MaglisI, see, “al-MadjlisI,” EP, s.v. (A. H. Haiti), and GAS, S. II, pp. 90-93. 
For Bihar, see Dan c a, vol. 3, pp. 16-27, and “Behar al-Anwar,” Elran , s.v. (E. Kohlberg). 
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above, thus facilitating a comparison of the variant traditions that appear 
in these sources. 

There are a number of criteria by which a typology can be carried 
out, but since the aim of this paper is to examine the concept of the 
miracle in Imam! thought, the following traditions have been divided 
in categories according to the nature of the miracle related in each 
hadlt , thereby reflecting more clearly the spheres influenced by the 
Imam’s miracles. One result of such a method of categorisation is that 
one hadlt can be relegated to more than one category or may encom- 
pass elements which are relevant to several categories. Not all the tra- 
ditions that appear in the above-mentioned sources have been adduced 
in this paper: when several traditions relate the same kind of miracle 
and do not contribute further to our knowledge of the essence of the 
miracle or the Imam’s powers, some have been mentioned in the notes; 
others have not been mentioned at all. 


I. Miracles in Islamic Thought 

As a first step towards understanding the Sf c i concept of the miracle, 
the place of miracles in Islam should be clarified, as should the diver- 
gent attitudes of the Sunna and Sfa towards miracles. 

The chief miracle attributed to Muhammad is the Qur'an , 17 which 
is identified as decisive proof of his mission . 18 In the years following the 
death of the Prophet, as a result of popular beliefs and the desire to 
equate Muhammad’s standing with those of Moses and Jesus (two 
prophets whose miracles are described in the Qur'an and who were 
compared to Muhammad in the polemic discussions between Islam on 
one hand and Judaism and Christianity on the other), there arose an 
aspiration to ascribe further miracles to Muhammad . 19 This is reflected 
in Ibn Ishaq’s Sira , where a list of miracles attributed to the Prophet 
appears ; 20 further miracles were ascribed to him in the hadlt literature . 21 

There are several words in Arabic that can be translated in English 
as “miracle” or “marvel .” 22 But the use of the English “miracle” is prob- 


17 Mu'giza, p. 295. 

18 Adang, Muslim Writers , p. 162. 

19 Ibid, p. 162. 

20 Horovitz, “The Muhammad Legend,” pp. 53-57. 

21 Mu'giza, p. 295, Adang, Muslim Writers, p. 162. 

22 For examples of different usages of “miracle” in secondary literature, see Baqillam, 
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lematic, since it cannot reflect the different shades of meaning inher- 
ent in the various Arabic terms. A similar problem exists in other 
languages; in German, for example, the word “Wunder” is often 
used, with the same potentially misleading result as the English usage . 23 
Thus the words “miracle,” “marvel” and “Wunder” function as general 
terms, whereas Arabic uses several words to differentiate between various 
phenomena. 

The Qur’an uses a number of words to describe miracles. The mean- 
ing of these terms is similar and can be translated as sign, proof or 
token (< aya , burhan , 24 bayyina , dalll ). Two other terms which are especially 
important to the present discussion (and do not appear in the Qur'an) 
are mu'giza and karama. 

Mu c giza is the term usually used to designate a miracle performed 
by a prophet. This, however, is not the only term used to denote a 
miracle and it would be a mistake to treat the various words as syn- 
onyms. Some of the terms — such as those mentioned above — are tech- 
nical terms which have specific meanings and cannot all be translated 
simply as “miracle.” Thus it could be said that while every mu'giza is 
a miracle, not every miracle is a mu'giza • 

Mu'giza is derived from the root c .g.z . The verb in the first form 
means to lack strength, power or ability to do a thing . 25 In the second 
and fourth forms, the verb has the meaning of causing another to be 
unable to perform a certain deed, hence fgaz al-QuPan , which refers 
to the human inability to imitate the unique style of the Qur'an . 26 
According to one definition, a mu c giza is 

a miracle performed by a prophet; distinguished from karama , which signifies one 
performed by a saint, or righteous man, not claiming to be a prophet ... as 
defined by Muslim theologians, an event at variance with the usual course [of 
nature], produced by means of one who lays claim to the office of a prophet, in 
contending with those who disacknowledge [his claim], in such a manner as ren- 
ders them unable to produce the like thereof; or an event breaking through, or 


Kitab al-bayan , p. 13 and Martin, R., “The Role of the Basrah Mu c tazila in Formulating 
the Doctrine of the Apologetic Miracle,” JJVES 39 (1980): 175-189. 

23 I. e., the title of the first chapter in Gramlich, Wunder. “Wunder and Gewohnheit.” 
In his book Gramlich gives every Arabic term a German equivalent, thus solving the 
terminological problem: karama is rendered as “Huldwunder” and mu c gka as “Machtwunder.” 

24 In this context the primary meaning of burhan is meant — “the manifest evidence 
of an irrefutable prooF’ — and not the secondary meaning of “the mode of argumenta- 
tion, and the argument itself which leads to that certitude”; see “Burhan,” El 2 , s.v. 
(L. Gardet). 

25 Lane , s.v. 

26 See “I c djaz,” EP , s.v. (G. E. von Grunebaum). 
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infringing, the usual course [of nature] (amr Jjariq li-l J add), inviting to good and 
happiness, coupled with a claim to the prophetic office, and intended to manifest 
the veracity of him who claims to be an apostle of God. 27 

If one takes this short definition at face value, it should be clear how 
one may distinguish a mifgizcL from a karama — a mifgiza designates a 
miracle performed by a prophet, whereas a karama is one performed 
by a wall. 28 This definition appears mainly in Sunni sources. The Sfa 
too uses the term mu c giza to denote a prophetic miracle, but also uses 
it to describe a miracle performed by an Imam. To clarify this issue 
further, I shall first discuss the Sunni point of view and then I shall 
present the SlT position. 

There are several elements which differentiate a mifgiza from a karama , 
but the two do have one important aspect in common. This is the ele- 
ment of harq al- c ada. This term denotes an act of such an extraordi- 
nary nature that it violates the customary order of things instituted by 
Allah in this world. This element is so basic to the concept of both 
the mu c giza and the karama that it itself can be used as a synonym of 
either one of these terms. 29 According to al-Baqillanl (d. 403/ 101 3), 30 
the divinely-instituted practice, or custom, is the manner in which 
processes repeat themselves, whether by renewal or continuity. 31 In order 
for any action to be considered Ijarq al-ada , it must violate this cus- 
tom. Such an action must also violate the unique practice of the group 
of beings to which the person performing the act belongs. Thus, if a 
human being carries out an action which is routinely performed by 
angels, but not by humans, his action can be considered harq al- c ada , 32 


27 Lane , s.v. 

28 A wall is one who is the friend (or favourite) of God and the object of divine 
benificience and favours; Lane , s.v. According to Fahr al-Din al-Razi, the literal mean- 
ing of wall is “close”: a person who is close to God due to his obedience. God’s prox- 
imity to such a person can be seen in that God treats him with mercy and he is a 
benificiary of his grace; RazI, al-Tafslr al-kablr, vol. 21, p. 72. On the karama as a sign 
of the wall s special status, see also Radtke, “Al-Haklm al-Tirmidhi,” p. 290. On the 
distinction between the mu'giza and the karama, see also the introduction of D. Aigle and 
C. Mayeur-Jaouen to Miracle et Karama, pp. 14-15 and Geoffroy, “Attitudes contrastees,” 
p. 301. 

29 For the use of Ijarq al- c ada as denoting a mifgiza, see the title of the chapter deal- 
ing with al-Sadiq’s miracles in Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib. For the use of Ijarq al- c ada as 
signifying a karama , see Razi, al-Tafslr al-kablr, vol. 21, pp. 175-176, where al-Razi uses 
harq al- c ada to describe an act which he later defines as a karama. 

30 See “al-Baqillam,” El 2 , s.v. (R. J. McCarthy). 

31 Baqillam, Kitab al-bayan, cited in Gramlich, Wunder, pp. 16-17. 

32 Gramlich, Wunder, pp. 17-18. 
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Harq al- c ada can occur only among created beings, since only they have 
a practice which can be violated . 33 According to any definition, both 
mu'giza and karama are actions which fulfill these requirements of harq 
al- c ada. M 

Apart from this element of harq al- c ada , the mu'giza has several other 
features: it must be an action which is beyond the capability of human 
beings , 35 it must be inimitable 36 and must confirm the claimant’s state- 
ment . 37 But the most important and unique characteristic of the mu'giza 
is its connection to prophecy; a mu c giza is a miracle performed by one 
claiming to be a prophet and is always accompanied by a claim to 
recognition as such . 38 The aim of a mu c giza is to prove the veracity of 
a prophet’s claim, therefore, only a true prophet can perform a mu c giza. 
A karama , on the other hand, is not accompanied by such a claim. The 
claim to prophethood— or the lack thereof — is the most important ele- 
ment which distinguishes a mu'giza from a karama and is sometimes the 
only one mentioned . 39 Therefore a person who carries out an act that 
has within it an element of harq al- c ada , but does not claim to be a 
prophet, is not performing a mu c giza but a karama . 40 According to this 
definition, a prophet must perform a mu'giza to prove his claim to 
prophethood, while a wall does not have to perform a karama to prove 
his standing as such . 41 


33 Gramlich, Wunder , p. 17. 

34 Gramlich, Wunder, p. 25; RazI, al-Barahin, cited in Gramlich, Wunder, p. 101; Hill!, 
Anwar, p. 184; Karama, p. 615. 

35 This is the opinion of c Abd al-Jabbar, see McDermott, al-Shaikh al-Mufid, p. 85. 

36 Gramlich, Wunder , p. 27. 

37 This condition means that the mu'giza must comply with the claim of the person 
who performs it: if a person claims to be able to raise the dead and then performs a 
different miracle, his action has not confirmed the veracity of his claim; Gramlich, 
Wunder, p. 33. If the event does take place as the claimant said it would, but contra- 
dicts him in another fashion — e. g., if he claims to be able to make a lizard speak and 
it speaks, but accuses him of being a liar — this also cannot be taken as confirming his 
veracity; Gramlich, Wunder, p. 35. 

38 According to al-Razi, an action that has elements of f}arq al- c ada can be carried 
out by someone who presents claims of a different sort (such as a claim to divinity) and 
also by liars or magicians, but such an action can be called a mu'giza only when per- 
formed by a prophet. See RazI, al-Tafsir al-kabir , cited in Gramlich, Wunder , pp. 19-20. 

39 Gramlich, Wunder, p. 41. 

40 Gramlich, Wunder, p. 20. 

41 Gramlich, Wunder, pp. 52-53. But see the opinion of al-Haklm al-Tirmidhi accord- 
ing to which neither the acts of the prophets nor those of the awliya 3 are proof of their 
status; these are only a means of facilitating the acceptance of God’s message amongst 
the people; Radtke, “Al-Haklm al-Tirmadhr,” p. 296. 
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There are other elements which set the mu'giza apart from the karama. 
Since the aim of a mu c giza is to prove a claim to prophethood, it must 
be done openly and publicly, while the karama should be kept secret. 42 
The purpose of a mu c giza is to convince others, as opposed to the karama , 
which is meant to support the person to whom it is revealed. 43 A pub- 
lic display of a mu c giza is also required so that the prophet may 
present a challenge (tahadcR) to his opponents, another feature charac- 
teristic of a mu c giza . The view according to which a mu'giza should be 
displayed in public and a karama kept secret is especially common in 
Sufi thought. 44 

Another difference between the mu c giza and the karama is related to 
the intent and will of the person who performs the act: the mu c giza 
takes place because the person who performs it wishes to prove the 
veracity of his claim, unlike the karama , which appears unexpectedly 
and does not necessarily take place because the walx so wishes. 45 According 
to the Sufi position, the karama is sometimes considered an obstacle to 
achieving unity with God, hence one should not wish for a karama and 
should even treat the appearance of one with suspicion. 46 

The Sfi attitude towards the mu c giza is unique in that the Sfa ascribes 
the ability to perform mu c gizat to Imams, as well as to prophets. 47 
This view is presented by the Imam! theologian al-Sayh al-Mufid 
(d. 413/1022) thus: 

As for their performing miracles [mu'gizat] and receiving signs \a c ldm\, it is possi- 
ble but not necessary from reason, nor is it impossible from analogy. Mutually 
confirmatory and widespread traditions have come down to this effect. I hold it 
on the basis of revelations and the truth of traditions. 48 


42 Gramlich, Wunder, p. 43. See also the introduction of D. Aigle and C. Mayeur- 
Jaouen to Miracle et Karama , p. 15. 

43 Ibid., p. 49. 

44 Gramlich, Wunder , p. 43; Geoffroy, “Attitudes contrastees,” p. 303. On the tahaddz 
and its relation to the mu'giza, see also P. Antes, Prophetenwunder in der As'ariya bis al- 
Gazati (Freiburg, 1970), pp. 36-37; HillT, Anwar , p. 184. 

45 Gramlich, Wunder , p. 52. 

46 Karama , p. 616. 

47 Other terms used by the 5fa to describe the Imams’ miraculous powers are a c agib 
(sing. u c ujuba ), meaning something amazing or marvellous, and qudra , meaning power or 
ability; See Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide , p. 9 1 . I do not intend to discuss these terms, 
as they do not constitute the main point of contention between the Sunna and Sfa in 
the context of the Imams’ miracles. 

48 Mufid, Awa'il , pp. 40-41, translated by McDermott in McDermott, Al-Shaikh 
al-Mufid , p. 112. 
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Al-Mufid goes on to outline the various opinions regarding the Imams’ 
ability to perform miracles: 

With me in this opinion are the majority of the Imamites. The Nawbahtls 49 
disagree and reject it. Many who belong to the Imam! party say it is rationally 
necessary, just as they say in the case of the prophets. All Mu'tazilites oppose us 
in this except Ibn al-Ihshld 50 and his followers, who allow the possibility. And all 
of the traditionists say it is possible for any upright person of piety and faith. 51 

As proof of this assertion that mu c gizat may come about at the hands 
of those who are not prophets, al-Mufid cites the examples of Musa’s 
mother and Maryam bint Tmran . 52 His view is that the revelation sent 
to Musa’s mother was in itself a mt/giza , and that one of the mifgizat 
given to Maryam was that Allah sent her nourishment ( rizq ). 53 

Al-Mufid’s statement that the traditionists (namely, the Sunna) hold 
that a mu c giza can take place at the hands of any righteous Muslim is 
inaccurate: according to the Sunna, only a prophet can perform a 
mu c giza. Although the Sufi position is that a righteous person may be 
able to perform a miracle, this kind of miracle is called a karama , 54 
The opinion of most of the Mu c tazilites was that a mt/giza is con- 
nected to a claim to prophethood. Those who held this opinion denied 
the existence of karamat , 55 Thus the deed performed by Asaf b. Barahya 56 
was not a karama but a mu c giza performed by Sulayman, who was 
the prophet at that time . 57 This view of the Mu c tazila is based on the 
opinion that the appearance of mu'gizat at the hands of a person who 


49 See “Al-NawbakhtI,” EP , s.v. (J. L. Kraemer). 

50 About him, see “Ibn al-Ikhshld,” EP, s.v. (J. C. Vadet). 

51 Mufid, Awa’il, pp. 40-41, translated by McDermott in McDermott, Al-Shaikh 
al-Mufid, p. 112. 

52 According to Qur’an 28:7, Musa’s mother was the recipient of revelation. Qur’an 
19:25 tells of a dried palm tree that grew dates in a miraculous fashion for Maryam; 
see also “Maryam,” EP, s.v. (A. J. Wensinck, P. Johnstone). 

53 Mufid, Fustil, p. 36. Al-Halabl is also of the opinion that the rizq given to Maryam 
was a miracle; see HalabI, al-Kafi fi l-jiqh, p. 103. 

54 Schmidtke, Theology, p. 162. 

55 See c Abd al-Gabbar’s definition of a mu c giza\ McDermott, al-Shaikh al-Mufid, p. 85. 
For the Muhazilite opinion on karamat, see Karama, pp. 615-616. 

56 See “Asaf b. Barakhya,” EP, s.v. (A. J. Wensinck) and Amir-Moezzi, The Divine 
Guide, p. 92. According to some commentators, Asaf b. Barahya brought the throne of 
Bilqls to Sulayman in a miraculous fashion, as related in Qur’an 27:40; see TabrisI, 
Magma c al-bayan, vol. 20, p. 226; Tabari, Gami c al-baydn vol. 19, p. 163; RazI, al-Tqfsir 
al-kabtr, vol. 42, p. 169. About this incident, see also Lassner, J., Demonizing the Queen of 
Sheba (Chicago and London, 1993), pp. 58-59. 

57 RazI, Barahin, cited in Gramlich, Wunder, p. 103. 
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is not a prophet impairs the unique status of the prophet and blem- 
ishes the miraculous character of the mu c giz& . Thus, those who held this 
opinion denied the possibility that Imams could perform mifgizat. 58 But 
there were also those among the Mu c tazila, like Ibn al-Ihshld and Abu 
al-Husayn al-Basrf, who affirmed the appearance of mifgizat at the hands 
of one who is not a prophet. 59 

Abu al-Salah TaqI al-Dln b. Nagm al-Dln al-Halabi (d. 447/1055- 
6) 60 states that the Imams’ right to the Imamate is proved by the appear- 
ance of mifgizdt at their hands, just as the prophets’ claim to prophecy 
is verified by their performance of mifgizdt. Like al-Mufid, he bases this 
opinion on the traditions that tell of mifgizdt performed by the Imams 
and he cites the cases of Asaf b. Barahya and Maryam. 61 He further 
says that the mifgizat performed by the Imams are direcdy connected 
to their claim to the Imamate ( muqtarana bi-dafwahum li-’l-imama ). 62 
Al-Halabl’s position in this matter resembles that of the Sunna, in that 
he postulates a link between a mifgiza and a claim, but with the essen- 
tial difference that the claim is not a claim to prophecy, but to the 
Imamate. This point demonstrates most clearly the divergence between 
the Sunni and Sfl views on the mu c giza. According to the view pre- 
sented by al-Halabi, the purpose of a mu c giza is to verify a claim of 
any kind. 63 This is indeed the opinion of al-Sarif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), 
who was al-Halabl’s teacher: 

What points to the truth of our view is that miracles indicate the veracity of a 
claim corresponding to it. If a claimant makes a claim to prophethood with a mir- 
acle, it signifies his prophethood. If he makes a claim to the Imamate, it signifies 
his being an Imam. If he makes a claim to righteousness ( salah ), excellence and 
station, it indicates his veracity in this [claim]. Thus, there must inevitably be a 
clear or conclusive claim corresponding to all [three types of miracles]. 64 

This opinion is extreme in that it allows the performance of a mifgiza 
not only by a prophet or Imam, but also by any righteous person who 
presents a claim of any kind (although there are those who restrict such 
a possibility). 65 This view obviously contradicts the Sunni position that 


58 Hill!, Anwar , p. 49; Schmidtke, Theology, p. 159. 

59 Mufid, Awa’il, pp. 40-41; Gramlich, Wunder, p. 98; (Pseudo.) al-Ardabrlr, HadJqat 
al-sT c a, cited in Gramlich, Wunder, p. 39; Schmidtke, Theology, p. 160. 

60 About him, see Dari'a, vol. 17, p. 247; A c yan al-sl c a, vol. 14, pp. 192-195. 

61 Halabi, al-Kafi fi l-Jiqh, pp. 101-103. 

62 Ibid., p. 100. 

63 This is also al-Mufid’s opinion; see Mufid, Fusul, p. 36. 

64 Schmidtke, Theology, pp. 162-163. 

65 See the opinion of al-Hilli, who does accept the existence of a general capability 
to perform mu c gizat, Hill!, Kasf al-murad, p. 277. 
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a mu c giza can only be performed by one who claims to be a prophet. 

In Kasf al-murad fi sarh tagnd al-ftiqad 66 al- c Allama al-Hilll (d. 726/1325) 
responds to those who refute the Sl c i position that the miracles per- 
formed by the Imams are mu c gizat. He cites cases in which mu c gizat ap- 
peared at the hands of people who were not prophets, such as Asaf 
b. Barahya and Maryam. 67 He refutes the opinion that an abundance 
of mu c gizat harms the miraculous character of the mu c giza by saying that 
the loss of this miraculous nature would be despicable (< qablh ) and it is 
impossible that any aspect of the mu c giza could become despicable. He 
further states that just as the appearance of many mu c gizat at the hands 
of prophets does not undermine their value, so the value of the mu c gizat 
is not diminished when brought about by a person who is not a prophet. 
According to al-Hilli, the true sign of prophet is not his ability to per- 
form a mu c giza but his claim to prophecy which accompanies it. 68 This 
is a logical development of al-Sarlf al-Murtada’s opinion, according to 
which the purpose of a mu c giza is to verify any claim, since if both a 
prophet and a person who is not a prophet can perform a mu c giza> 
there must be another criterion by which to distinguish between the 
two. According to al-Hilll, the ability to perform a mifgiza is not what 
sets a prophet apart from other men; likewise, someone who is not a 
prophet and performs a mu c giza does not necessarily have any of the 
qualities unique to a prophet. 69 

Among the Sfa, only Banu Nawbaht denied the Imams’ mifgizat , 
but their impact on Si c I thought and doctrine is marginal. There is a 
work attributed to Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Nawbaht in which the author 
expresses an opinion similar to that of the accepted Sfl position, 70 but 
this work was probably written at a later date and does not reflect the 
views of the school that al-Mufld is referring to when he mentions the 
Banu Nawbahts’ position on miracles. 71 


66 For Kasf al-murad, see Dan c a, vol. 18, p. 60. 

67 Hillr, Kasf al-murad, p. 276. Al-Hilll also adduces these examples in Anwar , p. 187. 

68 Hillr, Kasf al-murad, p. 276, cited in Gramlich, Wunder, pp. 109-110. 

69 Hillr, Kasf al-murad, p. 277, cited in Gramlich, Wunder, p. 110. 

70 The author states that the appearance of mu'gizat at the hands of the Imams is 
possible and that this is proved by the miracles of Asaf b. Barahya and Maryam; see 
Hillr, Anwar, p. 186. 

71 The title of this work is al-Taqut ft c ilm al-kalam. According to Dan c a, this book 
was written by the mutakallim Abu Ishaq Isma c Il b. Ishaq b. Abl Sahl al-Fadl b. Abl 
Sahl who lived in the time of Imam al-Rida (d. 202/818), but ‘Abbas Iqbal dates this 
work as being written at the time of the Major Occultation (329/941). Al-‘Allama al- 
Hilll wrote a commentary on this book entitled Anwar al-malakut ft sarh al-Taqut. In the 
introduction, he identifies the author of the book as Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Nawbaht; 
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The case of Maryam bint c Imran is mentioned several times in var- 
ious sources and may be used to demonstrate the different views regard- 
ing miracles. According to the Qur’anic story, Maryam gave birth to 
c Isa at the foot of a dessicated palm tree, after which the tree suddenly 
yielded fruit from which she ate. According to Sunni opinion, this 
occurrence can be considered either a karama brought about for Maryam 
or an irhas 72 of c Isa . 73 Those among the Mu c tazila who denied the exist- 
ence of karamat consider this to be a mifgiza of Zakarlya, who was the 
prophet at the time . 74 One can assume that those Mu c tazilites who 
accepted the possibilty of non-prophetic mifgiza t would have considered 
this occurrence a mifgiza, karama or irhas . 75 The Sl c a considers this event 
a mifgiza of Maryam , 76 although there are those who attribute it to 
c Isa . 77 

The use made by the Sl c a of the term mifgiza to describe an ImamI 
miracle 78 obviously precludes the use of the term karama , and karama is 
never used in SlT works to denote a miracle performed by an Imam . 79 
Apart from the fact that the Sfa creates a link between prophetic and 
Imam! miracles by using the same term for both acts, there are sev- 
eral reasons that make it impossible for the Si^a to accept the term 
karama as describing an Imam! miracle. Most of the charateristics of 
the karama described above go against the concept of the Imam! mir- 
acle: if the purpose of the ImamI miracle is to prove the Imams’ right 
to the Imamate, it cannot be kept secret, as the karama is supposed to 
be . 80 Therefore, one cannot say of the ImamI miracle that it is meant 


see Dan ( a , vol. 25, pp. 217-272, vol. 2, pp. 444-445. According to Madelung, the author 
of al-Yaqut is Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Nawbaht, about whom he says nothing is known. 
He estimates that the book was written about a century later than the date given by 
Iqbal; see Madelung, W., “Imamism and Mu'tazilite Theology,” in Le Shfisme Imamite, 
Colloque de Strasbourg (1968) (Paris, 1970), p. 15. 

72 Irhas — a miracle that appears at the hands of a prophet before he is summoned 
to the prophetic mission; Gramlich, Wunder, p. 109. According to al-Hilll, those who 
deny the existence of karamat also deny the existence of the irhas. Al-Hilll says that 
based on traditions relating miracles that appeared at the hands of the Prophet before 
he began to receive revelations, Naslr al-Dln al-TusI affirmed the existence of the irhas; 
Hill!, Kaf al-murad, p. 277. 

73 Razi, al-Tafslr al-kabir , vol. 21, pp. 175-176. 

74 Ibid. 

75 MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 14, p. 224. 

76 Hill!, Kasf al-murad, p. 276. 

77 (Pseudo.) al-Ardablll, Hadxqat al-sVa, cited in Gramlich, Wunder, p. 39. 

78 Namely, a miracle performed by an Imam. 

79 Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide, p. 91. 

80 There is a certain conflict between the idea that the Imam! mu'giza should be 
revealed and the concept of taqiyya; I shall discuss this below. 
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only for the person at whose hands it appears or that it appears inde- 
pedendy of this person’s volition, as in the case of the karama. Karama 
denotes an act which is considered inferior to a mu c giza and its usage 
in relation to the Imams would undermine their status; hence it is clear 
that not only does the Sfa have cause to use the word mu c giza to de- 
scribe an Imam! miracle, it also has good reason to reject the term karama. 

The Sunm position is that the mu c giza is proof of divinely sanctioned 
prophecy, therefore only a true prophet can perform a mu c giza- The 
Imamiyya does not claim that the Imams are prophets and does not 
seek to undermine Muhammad’s status as Seal of the Prophets . 81 To 
be able to use the term mu c giza to denote an Imam! miracle, the Sfa 
must sever the exclusive link that exists between prophecy and the 
mu c giza in Sunni thought. This is attained by stating that the purpose 
of the mu c giza is not to prove the veracity of one who claims to be a 
prophet, but to prove every truthful claim. The Sl c I position is that the 
purpose of the mu c giza is to prove the Imams’ right to the Imamate, in 
the same way that it proves the prophets’ claim to prophethood. Even 
those among the Sfa who do not consider the mu c giza a necessary con- 
dition for the proof of the Imams’ claim do not refute the opinion that 
the Imams indeed performed mu c gizdt. The prophet is unique in his 
claim to prophecy which accompanies the mu c giza , and not in the mu c giza 
itself. This position enables the Sl c a to attribute to the Imams the abil- 
ity to perform mu c giz&t without detracting from the Prophet’s unique 
and singular status. 


II. Knowledge-related Miracles 

Many traditions attest to the unique character of the Imam’s knowl- 
edge: they are the wisest and most knowledgeable of people , 82 their 
knowledge is equal to that of the angels and prophets 83 and they even 
have an advantage over them, as there are things known only to the 
Imams . 84 The Imams can renew their knowledge and increase it 85 and 
nothing is hidden from them . 86 


81 Bar- Asher, Scripture and Exegesis , pp. 140-141. 

82 Ibn Babawayh, 'Uyun afybar al-Rida and Ma'am al-afobar , cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 
25, p. 116, no. 1. 

83 Qumml, Basd 3 ir , p. 109, no. 2. 

84 Bar- Asher, Scripture and Exegesis , pp. 145-147. 

85 Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide , pp. 70-71. 

86 MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 26, bab 6. 
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The Imam’s knowledge is derived from a number of sources. One 
of these is divine inspiration: the Imam is a muhaddat and can hear the 
voices of angels . 87 The Imam also has a number of written sources at 
his disposal, such as the Sahifa , 88 which includes knowledge of all that 
is allowed and forbidden; mushaf Fatima , which was revealed by Gibrfl 
after the Prophet’s death; al-Gqfr , which includes several books (such 
as the tawrat and the ingll). m These sources are sometimes mentioned in 
the various traditions that tell of the Imams’ knowledge, but not always . 90 

The knowledge derived from these sources is usually of an esoteric 
nature and lies at the root of the Imams’ ability to perform miracles . 91 
The focus of this section, however, is not miracles which are brought 
about by activating this esoteric knowledge, but rather miracles con- 
cerning knowledge of a more practical nature. In traditions of this kind, 
the information at the Imam’s disposal is the focus of the miracle, as 
opposed to information which enables him to perform a miracle. In 
other words, in these cases, the knowledge is an aim in itself and not 
the means to an aim. 

According to some of these traditions, the Imam can read the minds 
of those surrounding him . 92 A recurrent pattern in traditions of this 
sort is one in which the Imam answers questions before they have been 
asked. One such tradition tells of a group of people who set out on a 
pilgrimage and among them was one c A’id b. al-Ahmasf , 93 who wanted 


87 According to the SlT doctrine of the muhaddat , the Imam can hear angels but can- 
not see them, and the information he obtains in this manner is not revelation (i wahy ) 
but inspiration (; ilham ). The Imam’s inability to see angels and the fact that he is not 
the recipient of revelation sets him apart from the Prophet in this respect. See Amir- 
Moezzi, The Divine Guide , pp. 70-71; E. Kohlberg, “The Term ‘Muhaddath’ in Twelver 
Sfism,” in Studia Orientalia memoriae D. H. Baneth dedicata (Jerusalem, 1979), pp. 39-40, 
repr. in E. Kohlberg, Belief and Law in Imami Sfism, Variorum reprints (Aldershot, 1991), 
art. V. 

88 Or al-Mushaf al-Sahifa al-gami c a, al-Gami c a. 

89 Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide , pp. 72-73. For a detailed survey of the written 
sources of the Imam’s knowledge, see E. Kohlberg, “Authoritative Scriptures in Early 
Imam! ShTism,” in Les Retours aux Ecritures: Fondamentalismes Presents et Passes. E. Patlagean, 
and A. Le Boulluec, eds. (Paris, 1991), pp. 297-307. 

90 For an example of a tradition which the Sahifa is explicitly mentioned, see Qumrm, 
Basa’ir, p. 172, no. 5, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 66, no. 8 . For a version of 
the same tradition in which the Sahifa is not mentioned, see Qurnrm, Basa’ir , p. 257, 
no. 2, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 77, no. 47 and Rawandl, Hard 3 ig, vol. 1, pp. 
305-306, no. 9. 

91 Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide , p. 91. 

92 See also Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide , p. 93. 

93 c A 3 id b. Nabata/Nubata al-AhmasI; see Mamaqanl, Tanqih , no. 6126. 
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to ask al-Sadiq a question. When the group entered the Imam’s house, 
he turned to them before they spoke and said, “He who gives to God 
that which is incumbent upon him, let him not ask for more,” and 
pointed at al-Ahmasi. When the people had left the Imam’s house, they 
asked al-Ahmasi what he had intended to ask al-Sadiq. His answer was 
that he did not usually pray in the middle of the night and he was 
afraid that he would be punished . 94 Another version of this tradition 
tells of someone 95 who wanted to ask al-Sadiq about the nighdy prayer 
and even though he forgot the question, the Imam answered him . 96 

Many of the traditions in which the Imam answers a question before 
it is asked deal with legal issues, like the tradition above. Another tra- 
dition of this kind tells that Sihab b. c Abd Rabbihi 97 wanted to ask the 
Imam a question concerning ritual impurity. The Imam turned to him 
before he had spoken (‘ ‘ibtada’am ”) and said to him, “Sihab, ask what 
you will, but if you wish, I will tell why you have come.” Sihab asked 
al-Sadiq to tell him why he had come to him and the Imam said, “You 
have come to ask about one who is impure who pours water and his 
hand touches it.” Sihab affirmed that was indeed what he had meant 
to ask and the Imam assured him that the water was not unclean. This 
pattern in which the Imam tells Sihab his question and answers it recurs 
another three times in this tradition . 98 Here too there is a version of 
this tradition in which Sihab forgets his question and the Imam answers 
him regardless . 99 

Another tradition tells that Dawud b. A c yan 100 reflected upon the 
verse, “I did not create the Jinn and the men but that they should 
worship me ,” 101 and wanted to ask al-Sadiq how it was possible 
that despite this verse there were those who did not worship Allah. 


94 Qumml, Basa’ir, p. 239, no. 15; Rawandr, Hara 3 ig, vol. 2, pp. 731-732, no. 38. 
See also Kulml, al~Kaji , vol. 3, p. 487, no. 3. For a similar case in which the Imam 
answered a question which had not yet been asked, see also Rawandr, FJara 3 ig, vol. 2, 
p. 752, no. 68, cited in Maglisr, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 119, no. 161. 

95 Identified here as Nabata al-Ahmasr (probably a typographical error for al-Ahmasi), 
possibly the father of the al-Ahmasr mentioned in the tradition above. 

96 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 353. See also al-TabrisI, Flam al-wara , cited in 
Maglisr, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 150-151, no. 207. 

97 About him, see Ardabrlr, Gami c al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 402-403, no. 329; Najasr, Riga l, 
vol. 1, pp. 436-437, no. 521. 

98 Basa 3 ir , pp. 238-239, no. 13, cited in Bihar , vol. 47, p. 69, no. 18. See also Rawandr, 
Hara 3 ig, vol. 2, pp. 644-645, no. 53 and Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3, p. 347. 

99 Qumim, Basa 3 ir, p. 236, cited in Maglisr, Bihar, vol. 80, pp. 15-16, no. 3. 

100 See the short entry about him in Mamaqam, Tanqih, no. 3823. 

101 Qur'an 51:56. 
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Dawud arrived at al-Sadiq’s house and was about to enter when he 
heard al-Sadiq reciting this verse and after it the verse, “Do you not 
know that perhaps Allah will bring something new . 55 102 From this 
Dawud concluded that the verse he wanted to inquire about had been 
abrogated . 103 

These traditions show that the Imam’s ability to read the thoughts 
of others and to anticipate their questions transcends the limitations of 
time and space: the Imam can know a person’s thoughts, even if he 
himself has forgotten them. This is possible even when they are not 
near each other. A recurrent element in these traditions which empha- 
sises the Imam’s ability to anticipate questions is the ibtidcf - when the 
Imam initiates the response to a question that has not yet been asked . 104 

The Imam can know about things that happen in his absence. One 
tradition tells that Abu Kahmas 105 was staying in a house were there 
was a beautiful girl. One night, when returning home, she opened the 
door for him and he reached out and touched her breast. When he 
met al-Sadiq the next morning, the Imam told him that he must ask 
forgiveness for this deed . 106 

The Imam can know the thoughts and desires of people who are 
not in his vicinity. This is demonstrated in a tradition that tells of some- 
one who came to visit al-Sadiq and the Imam inquired after his brother 
who belonged to the Garudiyya . 107 The man answered that his brother 
had not yet recognised al-Sadiq as the Imam, because of his extreme 


102 Qur'an 65:1. 

103 Al-Irbill, Kasf al-gumma, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 148, no. 203. There 
are also traditions in which al-Sadiq knows the question before being asked, but refuses 
to answer, see, for example, Qumml, Basa'ir, p. 235, no. 4, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 

47, p. 67, no. 10. 

104 A common form is ibtada’ani , see, for example, Qumml, Basa’ir , p. 242, no. 26, 
cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 71, no. 27 or Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 2, p. 736, no. 

48. Another phrase which appears several times is “he said without being asked,” ([wa- 
qala\ min gayr masa’ala ); see, Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3, p. 346, cited in MaglisI, 
Bihar, vol. 47, p. 84, no. 77. 

105 Or Kahmas; see Ardablll, Cam? al-ruwat, vol. 2, p. 412, no. 3072; NagasI, Rigal, 
vol. 2, p. 402, no. 1171. 

106 Qumml, Based ir, p. 242, no. 1, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 71, no. 28. See 
also Rawandl, Haradig, vol. 2, p. 728, no. 32. For further traditions that tell of al-Sadiq’s 
ability to know of others’ transgressions, see Qumml, Basadir , p. 243, no. 3, cited in 
MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 72, no. 32, and Rawandl, Ifaradig, vol. 2, p. 729, no. 34. See 
also Rawandl, Ifaradig, vol. 2, p. 610, no. 4 and Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3, p. 368. 

107 A group among the early Zaydiyya; see Halm, Shi‘ism , p. 206; Muhammad al- 
Sahrastanl, Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects., W. Gureton, ed. (London, 1846), pp. 
118-119; “Djarudiyya,” El 2 , s.v. (M. G. S. Hodgson). 
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piety. Al-Sadiq told him to ask his brother about his piety during the 
night he spent next to the Balh river . 108 The man did so and his brother 
told him that once on his travels, he had accompanied another 
traveller who had a slave-girl. One night near the Balh river, he slept 
with the girl and told no one of it. He was astonished to find out that 
al-Sadiq knew of this incident and this convinced him to recognise his 
Imamate . 109 This ability of al-Sadiq is not limited to recent incidents; 
there are traditions according to which al-Sadiq knew about trangres- 
sions that had been committed twenty 110 or forty years ago . * * 111 

Attempts to hide things from the Imam are to no avail, as demon- 
strated by the following tradition: someone who wished to prove the 
Imam’s abilities sent one thousand dirhams to al-Sadiq with Su c ayb al- 
c AqarquqI . 112 He told Su c ayb to take five dirhams and to substitute them 
with five counterfeit coins. Su c ayb did this and when he gave the money 
to al-Sadiq, the Imam spread out the money, held up the five coun- 
terfeit coins and said, “These are your five, give us our five.” Another 
tradition about the same Su c ayb tells that he arrived at al-Sadiq’s house 
with c AlI b. Abl Hamza 113 and Abu Basin 1 14 Su c ayb gave the Imam 
three hundred dinars , but al-Sadiq took only part of the money and 
told him to return the rest to where it belonged. Abu Baslr asked him 
about this and Su c ayb replied that he had taken a hundred dinars from 
his brother without his permission. Abu BasTr’s reaction was, “Al-Sadiq 
has given you a sign that he is a [true] Imam” (a c taka Abu c Abdallah 
c alamat al-imamd). Su c ayb then counted the money that al-Sadiq had 


108 A river in Hurasan near the city of Balh; about Balh see Yaqut, Mu'gam, vol. 1, 
pp. 479-480. 

109 Qumml, Basaiir, pp. 249-250, no. 16, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 75-76, 
no. 43. See also Rawandl, Haraiig, vol. 2, pp. 617-619, no. 17, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, 
vol. 47, pp. 156-157, no. 220. 

110 Rawandl, Haraiig, vol. 1, p. 298, no. 5. This tradition also tells of an incident 
near the Balh river. 

111 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3, p. 370. This tradition is also connected to the Balh 
river. 

112 Or al- c Aqarqufi; a relative of 'All b. Abl Hamza, see about him in Ardablll, Garni 
al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 400-401, no. 3272. 

113 c AlI b. Abl Hamza was one of the leaders of the Waqifa and was known to be 
a guide (qa’id) of Abu Baslr Yahya b. al-Qasim (about whom see below); See Ardablll, 
Garni al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 547-551, no. 4501; NagasI, Rigal, vol. 2, p. 69, no. 654. 

114 Al-Sadiq had four followers with the kunya of Abu Baslr: Layth b. al-Bahtari/Buhturl 
al-Muradl, Yahya b. Abl al-Qasim, Yusuf b. al-Harith and 'Abdallah b. Muhammad 
al-Asadl; see Rigal al-HilU , pp. 392-393 and Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide, n. 182. In 
this case, the person identified as Abu Baslr is probably Yahya b. Abl al-Qasim, since 
he appears here with 'All b. Abl Hamza, and with Su'ayb, to whom he was related. 
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given back and there were exactly a hundred dinars. 115 In these last two 
traditions, al-Sadiq’s ability to discover the truth constitutes proof of 
his Imamate. 

Another tradition tells that Abu BasTr wanted to obtain proof ( dala - 
la) from al-Sadiq that he indeed was the true Imam, and so came to 
see him in a state of ritual impurity. Al-Sadiq asked him why he had 
come before his Imam when unclean and Abu BasTr answered that he 
had done it on purpose. Al-Sadiq asked him, “Do you not believe?” 
and Abu BasTr replied, “Yes, but that my heart may be at rest.” 116 

This dialogue between al-Sadiq and Abu BasTr is identical to one 
that takes place in the Qur’an 1 17 between Allah and IbrahTm regard- 
ing Allah’s ability to raise the dead. It is no coincidence that this dia- 
logue is replicated here, as it serves to create a link between a mirac- 
ulous act which occurs in the Qur’an and al-Sadiq’s ability to find out 
Abu BasTr’ s intentions. It is also possible that the use of this dialogue 
is meant to refute any possible criticism of Abu BasTr’s scepticism; if 
IbrahTm was allowed to doubt, Abu BasTr can hardly be criticised for 
doing the same. 

Events taking place in far-away places are also known to the Imam. 
A tradition tells that Abu Mansur (ruled 136-158/754-775) sent 
Muhammad b. al-As c at al-HuzaTs 118 uncle to Medina and told him 
to give money to 'Abdallah b. Hasan 119 and his family. He further 
instructed him to say that the money had been sent from SlTs in 
Hurasan and to request that every person who takes money confirm 
this with a signature. The messenger did all this and when he returned 
to al-Mansur, he told him that he had not obtained al-Sadiq’s signa- 
ture. He said that al-Sadiq had refused to take the money, and that 
when the messenger expressed his surprise, al-Sadiq told him in great 
detail about the instructions given to him by al-Mansur. When 
al-Mansur heard this he said, “Know that there is no prophecy among 


115 Rawandi, Hara’ig, vol. 2, p. 632, no. 33, cited in Maglisi, Bihar, vol. 47. p. 105, 
no. 131. 

116 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 353, cited in Maglisi, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 129, no. 
176. For a shorter version, see Rawandi, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 634-635, no. 35. 

117 Qur’an 2:260. 

118 Al-Huza £ I was governor of Egypt in 141-143/758-760; see P. Crone, Slaves on 
Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic Polity (Cambridge, 1980), pp. 184-185. 

119 The father of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya and Ibrahim who revolted against 
the £ Abbasids in 145/762, see Kennedy, Al-Mansur, p. 135, note 455. 
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ahl al-bayt , but there is among them a muhaddat\ Ga c far al-Sadiq is our 
muhaddat and this is the proof .” 120 

The Imam’s unique knowledge is not restricted to knowledge of 
others’ thoughts and deeds. According to some traditions, the Imam 
knew various languages, such as Turkish , 121 Persian , 122 Hebrew 123 and 
Nabatean . 124 A particularly interesting tradition tells of group of people 
who came to speak to al-Sadiq. When they left him, an argument broke 
out among them, since five 125 of them had understood the Imam in 
five different languages: Arabic, Persian, Nabatean, Etheopic and the 
Saqlabf language . 126 When they returned to al-Sadiq to ask him about 
this, he told them that the content of what he had said was the same, 
but it had been explained to each of them in their own language . 127 
Apart from implying that the Imam knew all these languages, it seems 
as if al-Sadiq managed to convey his words in a such way that each 
of the people listening heard them in a different language-without being 
at all aware that this was happening. 

The Imam also has knowledge of future events, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tradition: Ibrahim b. c Abd al-Hamfd 128 was on his way to Quba 129 
to buy palm trees when he met al-Sadiq. When the Imam heard where 
he was headed, he warned him of the danger of locusts, and as a result, 


120 Rawandl, Hara 3 ig, vol. 2, pp. 720-721, no. 25. See also Qumml, Basd’ir , p. 245, 
no. 7, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 74-75, no. 39 and al-Kafi, vol. 1, p. 475, no. 6 
and Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 348. For further examples of al-Sadiq’s ability 
to know of events happening far away, see Rawandr, Hara 3 ig, vol. 2, p. 644, no. 52, 
and also al-Irbill, Kasf al-gumma, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 147, no. 203. 

121 Rawandr, Tiara 3 ig, vol. 2, p. 759, no. 77, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 119, 
no. 163. See also Qumml, Basalir, p. 338, no. 3. 

122 Haralig, vol. 2, p. 753, no. 70, cited in Bihar, vol. 47, p. 119, no. 162. See also 
Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, p. 346, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 84, no. 77. 

123 Qumml, Basa 3 ir, pp. 333-334, no. 3, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 81, no. 68. 

124 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, pp. 346-347, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, pp. 
80-81. In this tradition al-Sadiq says that he is fluent in all languages. For al-Mufid’s 
opinion on the Imams’ abilities to speak many languages, see Mufid, Awa’il, pp. 37-38 
and Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide, p. 93. 

125 Or fifteen, according to the version in MaglisI, Bihar. 

126 See “Sakaliba,” EP, s.v. (P. B. Golden). 

127 Rawandl, Hara 3 ig, vol. 2, pp. 615-616, no. 14, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, 
p. 99, no. 117. 

128 See about him in Ardablll, Garni* al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 23-25, no. 118; NajasI, Riga l, 
vol. 1, pp. 98-99, no. 26. 

129 A town in the vicinity of Medina; see Yaqut, Mu*gam, vol. 4, pp. 301-302. See 
also M. Lecker, Muslims , Jews and Pagans: Studies on Early Islamic Medina (Leiden, 1995), 
p. 133. 
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Ibrahim decided not to purchase the palm trees. Shortly afterwards, a 
swarm of locusts arrived and caused great damage to the trees . 130 

The Imam also knows the contents of other people’s dreams 131 and 
their interpretation: Abu c Amara 132 told al-Sadiq that he had seen a 
spear in a dream. Al-Sadiq said that if the spear had iron at its tip, a 
son would have been born to him, but since he did not see this, he 
will have a daughter. He asked Abu c Amara how many knots were in 
the spear. When he replied that there were twelve, al-Sadiq told him 
that his daughter would have twelve daughters. Muhammad b. Yahya 133 
told this story to c Abbas b. Walld , 134 who after hearing it, said, “I am 
[the son of] one of them; I have eleven aunts and Abu c Amara is my 
mother’s grandfather .” 135 

The Imam’s special knowledge is not limited to the world of humans 
and he can also understand the speech of animals. A tradition tells that 
Sulayman b. Halid 136 was with al-Sadiq and Abu c Abdallah al-Balhl 137 
when they met a deer. The deer approached the Imam and wagged 
its tail, and al-Sadiq said, “I will do so, with God’s will.” The Imam 
then told the two that the deer’s mate had been caught by hunters 
and that she has fawns too young to graze. The Imam said that the 
deer had asked him to secure the release of his mate, and promised 
to send her back to the hunters as soon as the fawns were old enough 
to graze alone. The Imam made the deer swear to this in the name 
of his loyalty (; walaya ) to ahl al-bayt. When al-Balhl heard that al-Sadiq 
had understood the deer, he said to him, “your surma is like the surma 
of Sulayman” ( surma fikum ka-sunnat Sulayman ). 138 Surma in this context 
means practice or custom, and it probably is used here to show that 


130 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 355, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 131, no. 180. 

131 TusI, Amati, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, pp. 63-64, no. 2. 

132 Abu c Amara al-Tayyar or al-Tayan; see Ardablll, Gami c al-ruwat, vol. 2, p. 406, 
no. 2994. 

133 Unidentified. 

134 About him see NagasI, Rigal, vol. 2, p. 122, no. 746. 

135 Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 638-639, no. 43, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, 
p. 22, no. 21. 

136 See Ardablll, Garni f al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 377-379, no. 3085; NagasI, Rigal, vol. 1, 
pp. 412-413, no. 482. 

137 Unidentified. 

138 QummI, Basa’ir, p. 349, no. 8, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, pp. 86-87, no. 86; 
Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 364. See also Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 1, p. 299, part 
of no. 5 (one out of several miracles that al-Sadiq performs in the presence of al-Bail>I). 
According to a note in QummI, Basa'ir, a variant of this tradition has sunnat Maryam 
instead of sunnat Sulayman. 
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the appearance of a miracle at the hands of the Imam is a part of the 
Imam’s custom, just as it was part of Sulayman’s. In the Qur 5 an 
Sulayman is credited with the ability to understand the speech of 
animals 139 and this comment of al-Balhfs creates yet another link between 
a prophetic miracle and an Imam! miracle. Like the Qur'anic dialogue 
which appeared in one of the traditions mentioned above, the use 
of the phrase sunnat Sulayman serves to strengthen the status of the 
Imam! miracle. 

Another tradition tells that a certain Gabir 140 was in the company of 
al-Sadiq when they came across a man who was about to slaughter a 
goat and heard it bleating. Al-Sadiq purchased the goat and set it free. 
They then saw a falcon attacking a francolin and it cried out. The 
Imam pointed at it and it swerved away from the francolin. Gabir asked 
the Imam about these two incidents and the Imam said that when the 
goat saw him, it said: “I seek refuge with Allah and with you ahl al- 
bayt (as protecion) against what he (the man) is about to do to me,” 
and that the francolin had said the same. Al-Sadiq added, “If [the peo- 
ple] of our ST a followed the straight path ( wa-law anna sTatana istaqa- 
mat ), I would let them hear the speech of birds .” 141 This implies that 
most of the Sra are not worthy of witnessing the Imam’s miracles, a 
fact that raises the standing of those who were lucky enough to be 
allowed to see al-Sadiq’s miracles. Another element which is hinted at 
here is the taqiyya , according to which the Imam’s miracles should be 
kept secret. 

A different aspect of al-Sadiq’s powers is revealed in the following 
tradition in which 'Abdallah b. Yahya al-KahilT 142 tells that al-Sadiq 
had asked him what he would do if he ever came across a dangerous 
animal. When 'Abdallah said that he did not know, al-Sadiq said to 
him: “Recite Ayat al-kurst 43 and say: ‘I beseech you in the name of the 


139 Qur'an 27:16, 19. 

140 Unidentified. 

141 Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 2, p. 616, no. 15, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 99- 
100, no. 1. For other traditions which demonstrate the Imam’s ability to understand 
animals’ speech, see QummI, Basa’ir, p. 342, no. 4, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, 
p. 85, no. 80. See also Qumrm, Basa’ir, p. 345, no. 20, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, 
p. 86, no. 85 and Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 346 or Qumrm, Basa'ir, p. 344, 
no. 15, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 86, no. 84. About this ability of the Imams’, 
see also Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide , p. 93. 

142 About him see Ardablll, Gam? al-ruwat, vol. 1, pp. 517-518, no. 4174. 

143 Qur'an 2:255. 
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will of Allah (' 'azamtu 144 c alayka bi- c azimat Allah) and of God’s Messenger 
and of Sulayman b. Dawud and of Amir al-mu’mimn c AlI and the 
Imams after him, that you not stand in our way or harm us, as we 
will not harm you,’ and then he will retreat.” 'Abdallah relates that he 
was on his way from Kufa to a village in the area with his cousin, 
when they came across a dangerous animal. He followed the Imam’s 
instructions and the animal went away. His cousin asked him what he 
had said, and he reported what al-Sadiq had told him to do in such 
a case. His cousin was greatly impressed and declared that he now 
recognised al-Sadiq’s Imamate. 'Abdallah later told al-Sadiq of this inci- 
dent and the Imam’s answer was: “Do you think that I did not see 
you [. . .] with every wall I have an ear that hears and an eye that 
sees and a tongue that speaks [. . .] 'Abdallah, I swear by Allah, I made 
it [the animal] leave you in peace .” 145 

Most of the traditions concerning the Imam’s abilities to understand 
animals show that his benevolence is extended to animals; he can use 
his powers to assist them and protect them from humans. This last tra- 
dition shows that animals must also obey him and that the duty of loy- 
alty to ahl al-bayt is not limited to the world of humans. This loyalty 
enables him to protect humans from animals, thus allowing him to 
function as an intermediary between the world of humans and the 
world of animals. 

All these traditions re-inforce the view that the Imam’s knowledge 
is indeed unlimited. Attempts to conceal things from him are doomed 
to failure since he is omniscient. In many cases, this onmiscience is 
used as a proof of the Imam’s Imamate and serves to enhance his 
special abilities and elevate his standing in the eyes of his followers. 


III. Miracles of Life and Death 

The Imam’s miracles are not only related to daily matters; it is within 
his ability to influence events of great significance. This ability is espe- 
cially apparent in traditions that tell of the Imam’s power to exert his 
influence over matters of life and death. 


144 The root c .zm. has a magical meaning; c azama c ala means to conjure someone to 
do a thing and the phrase c aza 3 im al- Qur'an refers to certain verses of the Qur’an which 
have magical powers; see Lane , s.v. 

145 Rawandi, Hara'ig, vol. 2, pp. 607-608, no. 2, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, 
p. 95, no. 108. See also Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3, p. 350. 
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One kind of miracle is related to al-Sadiq ’s ability to foresee a per- 
son’s death. This can be seen in the following tradition: al-Sadiq told 
Abu Basfr to inform Abu Hamza 146 of the day of his death. Abu BasTr 
expressed his suprise at this announcement, saying that Abu Hamza is 
a good and loyal SiT. Al-Sadiq’s answer was that if a SiT is in awe 
of God and does not sin, he will have the same status as the Imams 
in Paradise (in the Imam’s words “ kana ma c ana fi daragatina ”). The 
tradition ends with Abu Basfr’s statement that Abu Hamza died on the 
very day and hour predicted by al-Sadiq . 147 

This traditions shows that not only can the Imam tell when a per- 
son will die, but also what his status in Paradise will be. This motif of 
promising rewards or a high standing in the next world appears in 
other traditions 148 and when the announcement of an impending death 
is accompanied by such promises, it acquires a soothing, and even 
positive, aspect. 

The following tradition reflects more clearly the Imam’s ability to 
foresee a person’s standing in the next world: a man from ahl al~Gabal m 
used to stay with al-Sadiq every year when performing the hagg. One 
year he gave al-Sadiq some money and asked him to purchase a house 
for him. When he returned to Medina, the Imam gave him a contract 
which said that he had purchased a house for him in paradise adja- 
cent to the houses of the Prophet, c AlI, Hasan and Husayn. Al-Sadiq 
also told him that he had taken the money and divided it among Hasan 
and Husayn’s descendents, in the hope that God would allow him into 
Paradise. The man returned home with the contract, and shortly after- 
wards became mortally ill. He called his family together and made 
them swear to bury him with the contract. After he died, they fulfilled 


146 Abu Hamza al-Tumall is said to have met four Imams (‘All Zayn al- ‘Abidin, 
Muhammad al-Baqir, Ga‘far al-Sadiq and Musa al-Kazim), but there is a disagreement 
as to his date of death; one opinion is that he died in the days of Musa al-Kazim; 
another opinion says that he died in 150/767, a fact which does not fit in with the 
above-quoted hadzt. See Ardablll, Game? al-ruwat, vol. 2, pp. 134-153, no. 1072. 

147 Rawandl, ffara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 717-718, no. 19. See also Qumml, Basa’ir, pp. 263- 
264, no. 6, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 77-78, no. 52. A shorter version of this 
tradition appears in Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 349 and see the references in 
Amir-Moezzi, “Savior e’est pouvoir,” p. 261, n. 46. 

148 I.e., Qumml, Basadir, p. 265, no. 15, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 78, no. 
56. See also Qumml, Basa’ir, p. 264, no. 8, Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 350 or 
Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 2, p. 714, no. 10. 

149 About al-Gabal/al-Jibal, see G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
(Cambridge, 1905), pp. 185-186. 
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this wish. The morning after his burial, the man’s family went to the 
cemetery and found the contract lying on the deceased’s grave. On the 
contract were written the following words: “God’s friend (wait Allah) 
Ga c far b. Muhammad has kept his promise .” 150 

According to this tradition, not only can the Imam foresee a per- 
son’s standing in the next world, he can also actively influence this 
future status . 151 The miracle in this tradition has a double aspect: the 
Imam’s ability to foresee the man’s status in the next world is confirmed 
in a miraculous fashion. 

There are also traditions which tell of the Imam’s ability to foresee 
a death, but without the promise of reward in the next world. In these 
cases, it seems that the announcement of the approaching death con- 
stitutes a punishment. In one such tradition, Husayn b. Abf al- c Ala ' 152 
tells that he was at al-Sadiq’s house when a man came before the 
Imam and complained to him of his wife’s behaviour. The Imam told 
him to bring her before him, and after asking her about her behav- 
iour, he announced that she had three more days to live. Three days 
later, the man came back to see the Imam and al-Sadiq asked him 
what had happened to his wife. The man replied that he had just 
buried her. When Husayn asked the Imam about the woman, he replied: 
“She behaved aggressively towards him [her husband], and so Allah 
cut (batara) her life short and left him in peace .” 153 

In another tradition, TJtman b. c Isa 154 tells of a man who came to 
see al-Sadiq and complained that he found the presence of his sister 
and cousins in his home disturbing. Al-Sadiq told him to be patient. 
A year later, the man came back with the same complaint and received 
the same answer. When he came back the third time, the Imam told 
him to be patient, as Allah was about to alleviate his situation, and 
shortly afterwards, his family died. When he told al-Sadiq this, the 
Imam replied that they died because they had not obeyed him and 
had not treated him as one should treat a member of the family . 155 


150 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 359; see also Rawandl, Hara’ig , vol. 1, pp. 303- 
304, no. 7, both cited in Maglisi, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 134, no. 183. 

151 The Imam’s ability to intercede in the sense of saja'a is discussed below. 

152 See about him in NagasI, Rigal, vol. 1, p. 162, no. 116. 

153 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3, p. 351, cited in Maglisi, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 97, 
no. 112. 

154 See NagasI, Rigal, vol. 2, pp. 155-156, no. 815. 

155 Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 637-638, no. 41, cited in Maglisi, Bihar, vol. 47, 
p. 107, no. 134. 
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There are also traditions which show that the Imam can actively 
cause a person’s death. Such a connection is clearer in the following 
tradition about Hammad b. c Isa . 156 Hammad asked al-Sadiq to pray for 
him that, among other things, he would be able to perform the hagg 
fifty times, and al-Sadiq indeed did so. When Hammad set out to the 
hagg for the fifty-first time and was about to enter the area of the Haram , 
he entered a wadi near al-Guhfa 157 to wash, was swept away and 
drowned. The manner of his death earned him the nickname of “The 
one who drowned at al-Guhfa ’ 5 ( ganq al-Guhfa ). 158 Even though al-Sadiq 
did not expressly forbid Hammad to go to the hagg more than fifty 
times, his death may be understood as a punishment because he was 
not content with what he had been given. A different explanation which 
presents Hammad in a more positive light is that he wanted to die as 
a sahld (and thereby attain a high status in the next world ). 159 

The following tradition shows beyond all doubt that the Imam has 
the power to cause another’s death. This tradition tells that someone 
(who is not mentioned by name) informed al-Mansur that al-Sadiq 
intended to rebel against him. Al-Sadiq was brought before al-Mansur 
and he denied the allegation. When al-Mansur presented him with the 
man who had informed against him, al-Sadiq said that he was lying. 
Al-Mansur said that the man would take an oath and then he would 
be convinced of al-Sadiq’s guilt. Al-Sadiq’s reply was that if the man 
took a false oath, he would only be compounding his sin. Al-Mansur 
ordered one of his servants to take an oath from the man, and he pro- 
ceeded to do so, but al-Sadiq stopped him and asked to be allowed to 
take an oath from the man in a different manner. The Caliph agreed 
to this request and al-Sadiq told the man to say the following: “If I 
am lying about you, I hereby remove myself ( laqad bari'tu ) from God’s 
proximity and from his power and I seek refuge in my proximity and 
power,” and the man repeated his words. Al-Sadiq said: “Oh God, if 
he is lying, kill him,” and before he had finished speaking, the man 
fell down dead. He was taken away, and the Caliph, who no longer 
suspected al-Sadiq, let him go. After the Imam left, a group of people 


156 See NagasI, Rigal , vol. 1, pp. 337-339, no. 368. 

157 See Yaqut, Mu c gam , vol. 2, p. 111. 

158 Rawandl, tfara’ig, vol. 1, pp. 304-305, no. 8, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 
116-117, no. 153. 

159 For the status of one who dies while performing the hagg, see “Shahid,” El 2 , s.v. 
(E. Kohlberg). 
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gathered round the dead man and were discussing what had happened 
when suddenly he sat up, unveiled his face and began speaking. He 
said that he was being punished in the next world because of what he 
had done to al-Sadiq and warned those present of a similar fate. 
Afterwards, he lay down and became dead once more ( c ada ft mawtihi). 
When the people were convinced that he was indeed dead, he was 
taken away and buried . 160 

There is no doubt that in this tradition the Imam had a major part 
in the man’s death. This is exemplified by the man’s instantaneous 
death, which reflects the God’s granting of al-Sadiq’ s request. The man’s 
testimony of his fate after death reinforces al-Sadiq’s influence in this 
matter. 

These traditions raise questions as to the precise nature of the Imam’s 
powers regarding death. The miraculous nature of al-Sadiq’s deeds is 
obviously based on his knowledge of future events in general, and in 
these cases, on the specific knowledge of an approaching death. This 
knowledge should not be treated lightly, as information regarding a 
person’s death is regarded as one of the things known exclusively to 
God . 161 Al-Sadiq’s knowledge in this respect contradicts this view. Another 
issue is the extent of the Imam’s involvement in bringing about death; 
the distinction between his ability to merely foresee a death and his 
ability to cause that death is not always clear. The question then is 
one of passive knowledge (and the conveying of this knowledge) as 
opposed to active involvement. Thus, in the tradition that tells of the 
woman who died three days after speaking to the Imam, it is not 
entirely clear if her death was a punishment meted out by the Imam, 
or whether her death was unrelated to her behaviour and the Imam 
merely informed her of her impeding death. 

The cases in which it is obvious that the Imam can bring about a 
person’s death (as in the story of the man who took a false oath) raise 
questions regarding the doctrine of the agal (a person’s life-span as deter- 
mined by Allah). If the assumption is that the term of a person’s life 
is defined and fixed, there are two ways in which to explain the Imam’s 
powers. One is that the Imam has the power to change a person’s agal. 


160 Rawandr, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 763-765, no. 84. 

161 Qur’an 31:34: “[. . .] and no soul knows in which land it shall die [. . .].” For the 
interpretation of this verse as meaning the place of death, see Tabari, Gami c al-bayan , , 
vol. 21, pp. 87-88. For an interpretation as it meaning the time of death, see Tabrisi, 
Magma c al-bayan, vol. 21, p. 70. See also Bar- Asher, Scripture and Exegesis , pp. 146-147. 
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This explanation is connected to the issue of passive knowledge versus 
active involvement, and is possible only if one accepts the assumption 
that the Imam indeed has the power to cause a death, thereby chang- 
ing a person’s agal . 162 A second possibility, also based on the idea of 
the Imam’s active influence, is that he is an agent of God and by caus- 
ing a death, he is not actually changing a determined lifeterm. Whether 
or not the Imam’s deeds constitute a change of the agal , it is clear that 
he is acting with God’s help. 

An event which demonstrates al-Sadiq’ s ability to foresee a death 
and to cause it is the case of Mu c alla b. Hunays. Mu c alla was a mawla 
of al-Sadiq who was executed by Dawud b. c Alr 163 in 133/750 or 
between 145-146/762-763 and 148/765. 164 Al-Sadiq foresaw Mu c alla’s 
death and warned him of it. He also told Abu Baslr of Mu c alla’s 
approaching death. 165 After Mu c alla’s death, al-Sadiq punished Dawud 
b. c AlI by causing his death. According to one tradition, a month after 
Mu c alla’s death, Dawud summoned al-Sadiq to appear before him. The 
Imam refused, and Dawud ordered five of his guards to bring al-Sadiq 
to him and told them that if he refused to come, they must bring his 
head. The guards arrived at the Imam’s house and ordered him to 
come with him. Al-Sadiq warned them that it would be better for them 
to leave him in peace. They refused to do so, and according to the tes- 
timony of those who witnessed this incident, al-Sadiq feared for his 
life. Abu Sinan, 166 who related this tradition describes what happened 
in the following words: “We saw that he [al-Sadiq] lifted his hands and 
put them on his shoulders, then he spread them out and made a gesture 


162 There is an opinion according to which the agal is not fixed and can be changed; 
see the view of the early Mu c tazila in “Adjal,” EP , s.v. (I. Goldziher, W. M. Watt). 

163 A cousin of al-Mansur, the first ‘Abbasid governor of Kufa, d. 133/751; see 
Kennedy, Al-Mansur , p. 131, n. 430. 

164 There are conflicting reports about the reason for his execution: some say that 
Mu'alla revealed the Sfis’ secrets and was punished; see Qummi, Basa’ir , p. 402, no. 2, 
cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 43, pp. 87-88, no. 91; others say that he was killed because 
he refused to divulge the names of the Imam’s followers; see Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, 
vol. 3, pp. 352-353, cited in Maglisi, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 129, no. 176. In this tradition, 
al-Sadiq says that Mu c alla will be rewarded with a high status in Paradise because of 
the manner of his death. 

165 See E. Kohlberg, “ Taqiyya in Sfi Theology and Religion,” in Secrecy and Concealment , 
Kippenberg, H. G. and Stroumsa, G. G., eds. (Leiden, 1995), pp. 355-357. 

166 In Ardablli, Gam? al-ruwat , Abu Sinan is identified as Abu Sasan, a kunya indi- 
cating two people: Husayn b. Mundir and Hisham b. al-Sara. The person here is most 
probably Hisham, who was said to have related traditions from al-Sadiq; see Ardablli, 
Gam? al-ruwat , vol. 2, p. 317, no. 2244; p. 387, no. 2801. 
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with his finger and we heard him say, ‘now, now 5 . Then we heard a 
loud cry and the guards said to him, ‘get up!’ He said to them, ‘Your 
master is dead and that cry was on his account [. . .]’, and they left. 
I said to him, “What has happened to him [Dawud]?’ He said, ‘He 
killed my mawla Mu c alla b. Hunays and I did not appear before him 
for a whole month. He demanded that I come to him, and when the 
time came, I did not go to him and he sent [people] to me to behead 
me. So I called out to God with His Great Name ( da c awtu Allaha bi- 
ismihi al-cf^am ) and he sent an angel to me [. . .] and he killed him 5 .” 167 

It is evident that in this case, al-Sadiq caused Dawud’s death as a 
punishment for killing Mu c alla. According to this tradition, one of the 
means of performing a miracle is the Great Name of God [ism Allah 
al-a c zam). The knowledge of this name is one of the components of the 
Imam’s special knowledge . 168 According to various traditions, this name 
is made up of seventy-three letters, some of which were revealed to 
various prophets, such as Tsa, Musa, Nuh and Adam. Muhammad was 
granted knowledge of seventy-two letters, which he passed on to the 
Imams; it is said that the remaining letter is known only to God. These 
letters have special powers which allow those who know them to per- 
form miracles , 169 as shown here. This tradition demonstrates a miracle 
performed by a combination of the Imam’s knowledge with a specific 
deed; al-Sadiq’s unique knowledge, in this case, the letters of God’s 
name, enables him to perform a miracle. Here the knowledge is a 
means to attain the aim of punishing Dawud. 

Another aspect of the Imam’s powers regarding matters of life and 
death are his abilities to heal the sick , 170 save the dying and revive the 
dead. One tradition tells that a young boy came to the Imam and told 
him that his mother had died. Al-Sadiq’s answer was that she would 
not die. The boy replied that when he had left her, she had already 
been covered with shrouds. The Imam went with the boy to his home, 


167 QummI, Based ir , pp. 217-218, no. 2, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 66-67, 
no. 9. For other traditions that tell of Dawud’s death as caused by an angel sent by 
al-Sadiq, see Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 611-612, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, 
p. 97, no. 113. Another tradition relates that Dawud was killed by a snake that came 
to him while he slept; Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqih , vol. 3, p. 357. See additional references to 
the use of the Great Name of God in Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir,” p. 260, n. 44. 

168 Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide, p. 78. 

169 Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide, p. 92. 

170 See, for example, TusI, AmalT, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, pp. 64-65, no. 4 
or Abu c Atab 'Abdallah b. Bistam b. Sabur, Tibb al-a’imma, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 
47, pp. 121-122, no. 169. 
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and when they arrived, they found the boy’s mother sitting up. The 
Imam told the boy to feed his mother and after she had eaten, he told 
him to say that the Imam orders her to make a will. She did so and 
died immediately afterwards . 171 

Another tradition tells that a woman told al-Sadiq that her son had 
died and that she had covered his face. The Imam told her that per- 
haps the child had not died, and told her to return to her house, purify 
herself, and pray to God to give her back her son. After praying, she 
was to wake her son up and not to tell a soul of what had happened. 
The woman followed the Imam’s instructions, and the child indeed 
woke up . 172 

These traditions raise the same questions as those about al-Sadiq’s 
abilities to cause or foresee a death: are these cases in which the Imam 
knew that these people were not dead, or did he act in some way to 
save them? In the case of the mother who died, even if the Imam did 
perform some act of revival, the woman only lived for a very short 
time afterwards. In the child’s case, it seems as if the Imam knew that 
he was not about to die, but we have no way of knowing if the Imam 
was directly and actively involved in saving the child. It is clear though, 
that here also the Imam is party to some knowledge regarding the agal. 
The Imam’s injunction not to tell anyone about the child’s revival (in 
other words, to obey the principle of taqiyya) would seem to indicate 
that this incident was highly unusual, a fact which serves to emphasize 
the unique nature of the Imam’s knowledge and deeds. If we take these 
two cases as demonstrative of the Imam’s ability to revive the dead, it 
can be seen that these powers are far-reaching: the Imam can affect 
people who are not in his presence. If they are understood in a more 
limited sense — miracles which are related only to knowledge and not 
to an active deed of revival — they demonstrate al-Sadiq’s ability to 
know what is happening in other locations. 

The full scope of the Imam’s powers in this respect can be seen in the 
following tradition: a woman persuaded her husband to perform 
the hagg , but when the couple approached Medina, the woman became 
mortally ill. Her husband went to tell al-Sadiq (who is described as 
wearing a light yellow garment). After the Imam had heard of the 


171 Rawandi, Hara'ig, vol. 2, pp. 614-615, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 98-99, 
no. 116. 

172 Qumml, Basa’ir, p. 272, no. 1, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 79, no. 61. 
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woman’s plight, he was silent for some time and then calmed the man 
down, saying that he had prayed to Allah to heal his wife, and that 
when he returned to his house, he would find her well, sitting up and 
eating. The man returned to his house and found the servant feeding 
his wife. He told her of his conversation with al-Sadiq, and she told 
him what had happened to her: after her husband had gone to see the 
Imam, a man wearing a light yellow garment entered the room and 
asked her how she was feeling. She had replied that she was about to 
die and that the Angel of Death had come to take her soul. The man 
addressed the Angel of Death, who answered: “I am at your service.” 
The man asked the Angel: “Have you not been ordered to obey me?” 
The Angel answered in the affirmative and the man ordered him to 
postpone the woman’s death by twenty years. The Angel obeyed him 
and they both left the woman, who immediately rose from her deathbed . 173 

There are a few interesting points in this tradition. One is that it 
would seem that the Imam has the ability to be in two places at the 
same time. This is implied by two details: one is the mention of the 
colour of al-Sadiq’s garment which is meant to show that the person 
who spoke to the Angel of Death was no other than the Imam 
himself. The other is the time-frame in which the events take place: 
according to the tradition, after the Imam heard that the woman was 
dying, he was silent for quite some time. The assumption is that 
during this time, he was standing by the woman’s side and addressing 
the Angel of Death. The pace of the events within this time-frame 
create the impression that these things happened simultaneously. 

Another ability which the Imam has, according to this tradition, is 
the power to see the Angel of Death and to speak to him. The Angel 
answered the Imam with the phrase labbayka and recognised him as 
the Imam . 174 This recognition goes to show that the Imam was indeed 
present, and the Angel’s duty to obey him enabled him to intervene 
and alter the women’s fate. The fact that the women saw the Angel 
of Death and heard the conversation between him and al-Sadiq is per- 
haps meant to emphasise how close she was to dying. 

A similar ability to intervene is adduced in the following tradition: 
a man came to al-Sadiq and told him that he had taken a vow to 


173 Rawandf, Hara’ig, vol. 1, pp. 294-295, no. 2. 

174 This phrase expresses recognition of the Imam’s status. See also M. J. Kister, 
“Labbayka, Allahumma, Labbayka . . . On a monotheistic aspect of a Gahiliyya prac- 
tice,” JSAI 2 (1980): 33-57. 
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perform the hagg with his wife, but that when they arrived in Medina, 
she had died. The Imam told the man that his wife had not died, at 
which the man expressed surprise: he had already covered her in a 
shroud. He left the Imam and returned laughing. He told al-Sadiq that 
he had entered his house and found his wife sitting up. When al-Sadiq 
heard this, he turned to Dawud b. KathTr al-Raqqf 175 who was present 
and said to him, “Do you not believe?” Dawud’s reply was, “Yes, but 
that my heart may be at rest.” When al-Sadiq participated later in the 
rituals of the hagg , the man and his wife passed by the Imam and the 
wife saw him and said, “That is the man who intervened with Allah 
on my behalf to bring me back to life” (hada allady safa c a ila Allah 
ft ihya’i ). 176 

The dialogue between al-Sadiq and Dawud is identical to the above 
mentioned Qur’anic dialogue. The context of this dialogue in the Qur’an 
is one of raising the dead: Ibrahim asks Allah to show him how he 
raises the dead and Allah asks him if he does not believe. Ibrahim’s 
answer is, “Yes, but that my heart may be at rest.” To prove that he 
is able to raise the dead, Allah told Ibrahim to take four different kinds 
of birds, kill them, mix the different pieces together and place each 
piece in a different place. Then he was to call the birds and they would 
come to him, thereby proving that Allah can raise the dead . 177 This 
use of Qur’anic phrases within this tradition creates yet another link 
between a Qur’anic miracle (this time performed by Allah) and a 
miracle performed by the Imam. In the context of this tradition, it 
emphasises the fact that the deed performed by the Imam was one of 
raising the dead. 

This tradition makes use of the term sajifa. This term usually refers 
to the Prophet’s ability to intervene on the Day of Judgement of behalf 
of Muslims who have sinned. However, this intervention is not limited 
to the Prophet and is ascribed also to angels, other prophets, those 
who have died a martyr’s death and pious Muslims. The Sl c I view is 
that after the Prophet, who holds the chief power of intervention, this 


175 Died 200/815, was known by the kunya Abu Sulayman; see Ardabflr, Garni al- 
ruwat , vol. 1, pp. 307-309, no. 2450. 

176 Rawandi, Hara'ig, vol. 2, pp. 629-630, cited in Maglisi, Bifyar, vol. 47, pp. 104- 
105, no. 129. For a similar tradition which demonstrates the Imam’s power of interven- 
tion (. sqfa'a ), see Rawandf, Hara'ig, vol. 2, pp. 627-629, no. 28, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , 
vol. 47, pp. 103-104, no. 128. 

177 See Qur’an 2:260. 
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ability is attributed mainly to the Imams . 178 But here a different kind 
of safcfa is at work; the Imam’s power of intervention is evident in this 
world — an ability also ascribed to the Prophet 179 — but this intervention 
is also related to this world, its aim being not the improvement of a 
person’s standing in the next world, but his return to this world. This 
ability to intervene and affect a person’s status in both worlds, so to 
speak, was evident also in the traditions telling of the Imam’s ability 
to affect those whom he had punished by causing their death, but in 
those case, the intervention was not benevolent. 

There are recurring patterns in all these traditions: a death, or near- 
death of a person, an appeal to the Imam, followed by a reassurance 
that the person has not died and a miraculous recovery. These pat- 
terns are evident in the tradition about the death of the son, the mother 
and in those telling of the death of a wife while on hagg, m but only 
some of them tell of the Imam’s intervention. The recurring patterns 
in those tradition that do not tell of the Imam’s intervention are 
perhaps supposed to hint to intervention by the Imam, even if this is 
not explicitly mentioned; the explanation of the miraculous recoveries 
related in the shorter traditions may therefore be found in the more 
detailed ones. 

There are traditions in which the act of raising the dead is clearer: 
such a tradition tells that someone 181 wanted to ask al-Sadiq a ques- 
tion. He was told that the poet al-Sayyid al-Himyan 182 had died and 
that al-Sadiq was attending his funeral. He found al-Sadiq at the 
cemetery and asked him if he was the Imam of that period ( anta Imam 
ha da al-zamari). Al-Sadiq replied affirmatively and the man asked for 
proof ( dalil aw c alama). Al-Sadiq said to him, “Ask me anything you 
wish, and I will answer you, if God so wills.” The man said that he 
had a brother who had died and was buried in the cemetery, and he 


178 For the SlT position on safa c a , see Mufid, Awa’il , pp. 14-15. Al-Hilli was in a 
minority among the Sfa when denying the Imams’ ability to intervene on Judgement 
Day; see Schmidtke, Theology, p. 238. See also Bar- Asher, Scripture and Exegesis , pp. ISO- 
189. 

179 See “Shafa'a,” El 2 , s.v. (A. J. Wensinck, D. Gimaret). 

180 There is another short tradition which tells of such a case in which all these pat- 
terns appear; see Qumml, Basa’ir, p. 274, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 80, no. 64. 

181 This person is not identified by name, but it is said that he is the grandfather of 
one Muhammad b. Rasid, about whom there is a short entry in ArdabTlI, Cam? al- 
ruwat, vol. 2, p. 112. 

182 About him, see below. 
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asked al-Sadiq to bring him back to life. Al-Sadiq told the man that 
he himself was not worthy of it, but his brother had been a believer. 
The Imam approached the man’s grave, which split open, and the dead 
man emerged. He said to his brother, “Oh my brother, follow him 
and do not desert him,” and then returned to his grave and al-Sadiq 
ordered the man not to tell anyone of the incident. 183 

A similar incident is connected to al-Sayyid al-Himyari himself. A 
tradition tells that the poet came to see al-Sadiq after hearing that the 
Imam had said that he was a heretic. Al-Himyarl asked the Imam how 
it is possible for him to be considered a heretic as he is hostile to the 
Imams’ enemies. Al-Sadiq’s reply was that this is of no importance if 
he does not believe in the hugga m of this period (t huggat al-dahr wa-l- 
zamari). He took al-Himyarl by the hand and led him into a house 
which had a grave inside it. The Imam prayed, then approached the 
grave and struck it with his hand. The grave opened and a man emerged 
from it. Al-Sadiq asked him, “Who are you?” He replied, “I am 
Muhammad b. c AlI, also known as Ibn al-Hanafiyya.” The Imam asked, 
“And who am I?” The man said, “Ga c far b. Muhammad, the hugga of 
[this] time.” This miracle caused al-Himyarl to recognise al-Sadiq’s 
Imamate (tagajara). 185 

This tradition is interesting because it involves two well-known per- 
sonalities. Al-Sayyid al-Himyarl (d. 179/795 or 173/789) 186 was a SlT 
poet who in his youth supported the Kaysaniyya and recognised Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya’ s Imamate. 187 SfT sources claim that later on in his life, 
he recognised the Imam! doctrine. 188 In both these traditions, al-Sadiq’s 
ability to raise the dead serves as proof of his Imamate. In this last 
tradition, this is reinforced by the fact that the man raised from the 


183 Rawandf, Hara’ig, cited in Maglisf, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 118-119, no. 160. A shorter 
version of this tradition appears in Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 365, cited in 
Maglisf, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 147, no. 188. 

184 Literally: proof. In 5ff terminology, the hugga is the person through which humans 
learn of God’s existence and he is the proof of God’s true will. In the absence of a 
hugga , humans would not be able to worship God, therefore, there must always be a 
hugga in this world. The present hugga, according to SfT belief, is the Imam who is in 
Occultation; see “Hudjdja,” EP, s.v. (M. G. S. Hodgson). 

185 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 370. 

186 This tradition, like the one cited before it, is anachronistic, as al-Sadiq died sev- 
eral years before al-Himyarl. 

187 See “Muhammad ibn al-Hanifiyya,” EP, s.v. (F. Buhl); “Kaysaniyya,” EP, s.v. 
(W. Madelung). 

188 See “Al-Sayyid al-Himyarf,” EP, s.v. (W. Kadi). 
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dead is no other than Ibn al-Hanafiyya himself, and al-Himyarl is 
convinced of al-Sadiq’s Imamate because he sees that he can indeed 
raise the dead and because al-Hanafiyya himself orders him to follow 
al-Sadiq. 

Al-Sadiq’s ability to raise the dead is not limited to human beings. 
A tradition tells that al-Sadiq came across a woman and a young girl, 
who were standing next to a dead cow and weeping. He asked them 
why they were crying and the woman replied that the cow was their 
source of income and that now it had died. Al-Sadiq asked her if he 
would like Allah to revive the cow, but the woman thought that he 
was making fun of her. Al-Sadiq told her this was not so. He then 
proceeded to pray, after which he struck the cow with his foot and it 
stood up. Seeing this, the woman said to al-Sadiq that he was like c Isa 
b. Maryam . 189 The Imam then disappeared among the crowd without 
the woman finding out his identity . 190 

The following tradition is another example of the Imam’s ability to 
raise dead animals. The Imam called four different kinds of birds — 
a peacock, a raven, a falcon and a dove — to come before him. He 
ordered them to be killed and their limbs to be mixed up together and 
then held the peacock’s head. Yunus b. Zibyan 191 describes thus what 
happened: “We saw its [the peacock] flesh, bones and feathers sepa- 
rating themselves from the limbs of the other birds and coming together 
with its head, and the peacock stood alive before us, and he [al-Sadiq] 
did the same with the raven, the falcon and the dove, and they all 
stood alive before us .” 192 This tradition is connected to the Qur 5 anic 
verse mentioned above in which Allah proves to Ibrahim that he is 
able to raise the dead by performing the same deed ascribed here to 
al-Sadiq . 193 

These traditions which are related to matters of life and death show 
that the Imam’s powers in this regard are multifarious. His powers may 


189 c Isa is credited with the ability to raise the dead, see “ c Isa,” El 2 , s.v. (G. C. 
Anawati). 

190 Rawandr, Hara’ig, vol. 1, p. 294, no. 1, cited in Maglisf, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 115, 
no. 151. 

191 About him, see Ardabflf, 6dmi c al-ruwat , vol. 2, pp. 355-356, no. 2516. 

192 Rawandr, Hara’ig, vol. 1, p. 297, no. 4, cited in Maglisf, Bihar, vol. 47, p. Ill, 
no. 148. 

193 About the divine dimensions of the Imam, see M. A. Amir-Moezzi, “Aspects de 
Pimamologie duodecimaine I: remarques sur la divinite de PImam,” Studia Iranica 25i 
(1996): 193-214. 
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be used in a passive manner — thus in the cases where his predictions 
concerning a person’s death come true without him taking action. In 
other cases, the Imam’s part in the miracle is of a more active nature, 
as can be seen where he takes steps to cause a person’s death or to 
save him from death. These powers are not limited to this world, and 
the Imam has influence also over a person’s status beyond this life. 


IV. Nature-related miracles 

The traditions in this section demonstrate the various ways in which 
the Imam can influence his physical surroundings. This influence includes 
different natural phenomena and inanimate objects. 

One such miracle attributed to al-Sadiq is that he caused an uprooted 
palm tree to give fruit: a tradition tells that the Imam ordered the tree 
to bear fruit, and ripe dates began falling from its branches and 
al-Sadiq and 'Abdallah al-Balhi, who was with him, ate the fruit. After 
witnessing this, al-Balhr asked the Imam if the Imams’ surma was like 
that of Maryam, and al-Sadiq answered that it was . 194 

A similar ability to influence nature can be seen in the following tra- 
dition: While travelling in the desert with 'Abdallah al-Balhr, al-Sadiq 
asked al-Balhr if he could see water in the dry waterhole that they had 
come across. Al-Balhr looked and reported that there was no water to 
be found. Al-Sadiq stood next to the waterhole and ordered it to bring 
forth water so that they could drink and fresh water began gushing 
forth. Seeing this, al-Balhr said to the Imam that the Imams’ surma is 
like that of Musa 195 and the Imam asserted that this was so . 196 

A tradition relates that al-Sadiq caused fruit to grow on a truncated 
palm tree and that he fed the fruit to Abu Maryam al-Madanl who 
was ill. Al-Madanl 197 describes this incident in the following words: “I 
saw the trunk of the tree sway, then it grew green branches, turned 
red and then yellow and fruit came forth and he [al-Sadiq] ate the 


194 Rawandf, Hara’ig, vol. 2, p. 718, no. 20. See also Maglisr, Bihar, p. 257, no. 11; 
Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqih , vol. 3, p. 366, cited in Maglisf, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 77, no. 46, 
and also Qummf, Basa 3 ir, p. 254, no. 5, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, pp. 76-77, 
no. 45. 

195 According to Qur'an 2:60, Musa caused water to flow from a rock while in the 
desert. 

196 Rawandf, Hara’ig, vol. 2, p. 777, no. 100. See also Qummf, Basa'ir, pp. 512-513, 
no. 28, cited in Maglisr, Bihar, vol. 47 pp. 92-93, no. 103. 

197 Unidentified. 
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fruit and fed me, and all this happened in a blink of an eye .” 198 According 
to another tradition, Musa al-Kazim told his father that wanted to eat 
pomegranates and Jarash 199 grapes. Dawud b. Katlr al-Raqqi heard this 
and expressed surprise, remarking that it was winter. Al-Sadiq told him 
that Allah can do as he wishes and told him to go into the garden. 
Dawud did so and found within a tree on which pomegranates and 
Jarash grapes were growing . 200 He took the fruit to Musa, who ate 
them and said that they were like the bounty of God given in the past 
only to Maryam b. c Imran . 201 

There is another tradition according to which al-Sadiq caused a tree 
to bring forth fruit and a Bedouin, who was passing by at the time, 
remarked that he had never seen such an act of magic (sihr). Al-Sadiq 
retorted, “We are the heirs of the prophets and there are no magi- 
cians (. sahir ) or soothsayers (kahiri) among us; we pray to Allah and he 
answers our prayers.” The Imam then asked the Bedouin if he would 
like to be turned into a dog. The man, who apparendy did not believe 
the Imam , 202 replied that he would. The Imam prayed and at that very 
moment, the man turned into a dog and started walking away. Al- 
Sadiq told c Alf b. Abf Hamza, who witnessed this incident, to follow 
the dog. He did so and saw that when the dog reached his house, his 
wife would not let him enter. c AlI returned to the Imam and while he 
was telling him what he had saw, the dog approached them and began 
whining and wallowing in the dust. The Imam took pity on him and 
turned him back into a human being, after which the man fervently 
expressed his belief in the Imam’s power . 203 

The miracle of the uprooted tree demonstrates the Imam’s ability to 
bring about an event which goes against the laws of nature. The process 


198 Rawandr, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 625-626, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 102, no. 
126. 

199 A city in Jordan, also the name of a district in Yemen; Rawandr, Hara’ig , vol. 2, 
p. 617, note 3. 

200 The use of the word sagara is peculiar, since grapes do not usually grow on trees. 
Moreover, it is not clear whether the grapes and pomegranates were growing on the 
same tree (or plant). If this is taken to mean that the fruit was all growing in the same 
place, perhaps this should be understood to reflect another miraculous aspect, indicat- 
ing the appearance of a new kind of hybrid tree that had not existed beforehand. 

201 Rawandr, fJara’ig, vol. 2, p. 617, no. 16, cited in Maglisr, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 100. 
no. 119. 

202 The tradition says “the Bedouin — in his ignorance — said ‘of course’.” 

203 Rawandr, flara’ig, vol. 1, p. 296, no. 3, cited in Maglisr, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 110- 
111, no. 147. 
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by which fruit grows on tree is not unusual in itself, but in this case, 
this natural process took place in highly unusual circumstances. This 
miraculous aspect is further enhanced by the speed at which this took 
place, which makes it obvious that it was a direct consequence of the 
Imam’s order. 

‘Abdallah al-Balhf’s remark and al-Sadiq’s answer in the tradition 
cited at the beginning of this section are part of a pattern which appears 
in other traditions — the linking of an Imam! miracle to a Qur'anic one. 
In this case, al-Sadiq’s deed is linked to story, according to which a 
tree miraculously bore fruit for Maryam after she gave birth to c Isa . 204 
This incident is regarded as a miracle, but there is disagreement as to 
whom it should be attributed. In his commentary on this verse, al-Razi 
recognises that this event took place in winter and that it violated the 
course of nature . 205 He reports that the Mu c tazila considers this to be 
a mu c giza of Zakariya but he regards this as impossible, as Zakariya did 
not know where Maryam was or that she was in need of help, and 
says that this incident was either a karama given to Maryam or an irhas 
of c Isa . 206 Al-Tabrisi also says that this event took place in winter and 
that it was unusual because of the rapid growth of the fruit, but accord- 
ing to him, this event should be considered a mu c giza - 201 He does not 
say who performed this mu c giza , but remarks that a similar deed is attrib- 
uted to al-Sadiq . 208 

The importance of the questions of to whom the Qur'anic miracle 
should be attributed and whether it should be considered a mu c gizcL lies 
in its comparison to al-Sadiq’s deed. If the event described in the 
Qur'an is considered a prophetic mu c giza rather than a karama , it serves 


204 This link to Maryam also exists in the tradition about the Jarash grapes. 

205 Al-RazI says, “Who should these extraordinary deeds be ascribed to?” ( fa-tilka al- 
af‘al al-^ariqa li-l-‘ada li-man?), presenting this as an anonymous question; RazI, al-Tafsir 
al-kabir , vol. 21, pp. 175-176. 

206 Ibid. 

207 This is also al-Hillfs opinion; see Hill!, Anwar , p. 276. According to al-Ardablll, 
this event was a mu‘giza of 'Isa; see (Pseudo.) al-Ardabill, Hadiqat al-sfa , cited in Gramlich, 
Wander, p. 39. According to al-Ta'labl’s Qisas al-anbiya \ this took place out of season; 
see “Zakariya,”, El, s.v. (B. Heller); this is probably why both al-Razi and al-Tabris! 
say that this event took place in winter. 

208 TabrlsI, Magma‘ al-bayan, vol. 16, p. 31, “ wa-huwa al-manm c an Abi ‘Abdallah” 
Generally speaking, this can be understood as “This was told about Abu 'Abdallah” or 
“This was told by Abu 'Abdallah.” In his commentary to Qur’an 2:260, which tells 
that Allah brought birds back to life, a deed also attributed to al-Sadiq, al-Tabris! says 
“ wa-huwa al-manm ‘an Abi ‘ Abdallah :”; see TabrlsI, Majma‘ al-bayan, vol. 2, p. 325. 
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to reinforce the Sfl view according to which Imam! miracles are iden- 
tical to prophetic miracles. These patterns of an order given by al- 
Sadiq, an immediate result and the link to a Qur^anic miracle are also all 
to be found in the tradition about the waterhole, 209 but in this case, it 
is clear that the link is to a miracle performed by Musa and therefore 
the link to a prophetic miracle is obvious. 

The tradition about the man who was turned into a dog includes a 
few interesting points. One is al-Sadiq’s reaction to the man’s claim 
that the deed he performed was magic (sihr). The term sihr can be 
understood in several ways, 210 but from al-Sadiq’s answer, it can be 
understood that in this context it is conceived of as a negative force, 211 
the use of which should not be attributed to the Imams. Here the 
Imam uses metamorphosis {mash ) — usually considered a divine punish- 
ment 212 — to punish the man for his assumption that the Imam was a 
magician. Al-Sadiq’s statement that the Imams are the prophet’s heirs 
creates yet another link between the Imams and the prophets. 

The Imam also has the ability to change an object’s most basic prop- 
erties and to influence natural phenomona. One tradition tells that Sahl 
b. Hasan al-Hurasarn 213 asked al-Sadiq why he did not go to war to 
obtain his rights, although there were many 5i c is who would be 
willing to fight for him. Al-Sadiq did not answer this question directly, 
and asked Sahl to sit down and told his servant to heat the oven. When 
the oven was very hot, he told Sahl to sit inside it. Sahl was fright- 
ened and asked the Imam to forgive him for his question. Al-Sadiq 
forgave him and while the two were speaking, Harun al-MakkT 2 14 arrived 
at the Imam’s house. Al-Sadiq then told him to sit in the oven and 


209 There is a tradition that combines the story of the tree and the waterhole; see 
Rawandr, Hara’ig, vol. 1, pp. 297-299, no. 5, cited in MaglisI, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. lli- 
113, no. 149. 

2,0 See “Sihr,” El 2 , s.v. (T. Fahd). 

211 For sihr as a negative force, see Rawandr, Hara’ig , vol. 3, p. 1019. 

212 See “Maskh,” El 2 , s.v. (C. Pellat), and also Cook, M., “Ibn Qutayba and the 
Monkeys,” Studia Islamica 89 (1999): 43-74 £“+ M. A. Amir-Moezzi, “Seul l’homme de 
Dieu est humain — Theologie et anthropologie mystique a travers Fexegese imamite anci- 
enne (Aspects de l’imamologie duodecimaine IV),” Arabica 45 (1998): 193-214. For a 
survey of various opinions regarding mas}}, see also H. Ben Shammai, “Transmigration 
of Souls in Tenth Century Jewish Thought in the Orient,” in Sejimot [Studies on the 
History of Jewish Communities in the East], vol. 20, pp. 117-136, esp. 117-124 (in 
Hebrew). 

213 Unidentified. 

214 Unidentified. 
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he obeyed. After some time, al-Sadiq told Sahl to look inside the oven. 
He did this and saw Harun alive and well sitting inside the oven. 
Al-Sadiq turned to Sahl and asked him how many such people he 
would find in Hurasan (meaning how many would obey him without 
hesitation), and Sahl replied that he would find no one. Al-Sadiq said, 
“Indeed, no one. We will not go [to war] when we cannot find even 
five people who will assist us; we know best of all when to set out 
[to war].” 215 

Another tradition tells that al-Mansur sent Hasan b. Zayd (d. 168/784- 
85), 216 the governor of Mecca and Medina, to burn down al-Sadiq’s 
house. The fire spread through the house and al-Sadiq came out, walk- 
ing among the flames saying, “I am the son of A c raq al-tura, 217 I am 
the son of Ibrahim the friend of God [haltl Allah ).” 218 

These last two traditions reveal another aspect of the Imam’s 
powers — he is able to protect himself and others from fire. Unlike the 
traditions about the palm tree or the waterhole, where the Imam is 
able to bring about a natural process in unnatural circumstances, here 
he is able to reverse the occurrence of a natural process by being able 
to contravene the fire’s power to burn. The link to Ibrahim is part of 
the general pattern already remarked upon in these traditions, whereby 
an Imam! miracle is linked to a miracle performed in the Qur'an by 
a prophet. Here the comparison is to Ibrahim, who as well as being 
a prophet, also had a special standing as iialll Allah. In this case, the 
link is not only between a prophetic and an Imam! miracle, but also 
between al-Sadiq’s enemies and those of Ibrahim, who threw him in 
the fire, but was not harmed. 219 

The Imam can also affect inanimate objects, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tradition: among a group of people who came to visit al-Sadiq, 
there was a man from Hind named Mlzab b. Habab. At first, the 
Imam would not allow Mlzab to come before him, claiming that he 


215 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, pp. 362-363, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 
123-124, no. 172. 

216 He was appointed as governor of Mecca and Medina in 151/768, a post from 
which he was deposed in 155/772; see Kennedy, Al-Mansur , p. 49. 

217 A c raq : ancestors. c araq al-tura was a name given to Adam by Imru’u al-Qays — the 
ancestor of all humans or to Isma £ Il — the ancestor of the Arabs; see Lane , £ . r. q and 
also the note in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 136. 

218 Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib , vol. 3, p. 362, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, p. 136, no. 
186. 

219 See Qur’an 21:68-70; 29:24; 37:97-98 and also “Ibrahim,” EI\ s.v. (R. Paret). 
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was unclean, but after a while he relented. When he entered, Mfzab 
said that he had been sent by the King of Hind and complained at 
how he had been treated, asking if this is the way prophets behave. 
Al-Sadiq’s reply was: “With time, you will know the truth .” 220 The 
Imam read the letter that Mlzab had brought with him. In the letter 
the King of Hind had written that he had wanted to send the Imam 
a slave-girl as a gift, and towards that aim, he had to choose the most 
trusted of his people to accompany her. To do so, he gathered a 
thousand of his trusted men, from which he selected one hundred. 
From these he selected ten, and from among these he chose Mrzab as 
the most reliable and trustworthy. Mrzab had brought the slave-girl, 
along with other gifts, to al-Sadiq, but he refused to accept any of 
them, saying that Mrzab had betrayed the trust granted to him. When 
Mrzab denied this, the Imam said that one of his garments would 
testify to his sins. He ordered Mrzab to take off the fur coat that he 
was wearing, and then he stood up and prayed. While praying, he 
asked Allah to enable to coat to speak in clear Arabic so that all 
present would be able to hear and that it would be a sign of ahl al- 
bayt ( aya min ayat ahl al-bayt). The Imam then turned to and ordered it 
to speak. In Musa al-Kazim’s words, “The fur garment shook and 
resembled a deer.” The garment began to speak and said that on the 
way to see the Imam, Mrzab had tempted the slave-girl and slept with 
her. Hearing this, Mrzab threw himself on the ground, confessed, and 
asked for forgiveness. The garment became still again and al-Sadiq told 
Mrzab to put it on. When he did so, it clung to his neck and choked 
him until his face turned black. Al-Sadiq ordered the garment to release 
him and told him to go back to his king and take the girl with him. 
A few months later, al-Sadiq received a letter from the King of Hind 
saying that he had punished Mrzab and the girl and executed them, 
and he himself had converted to Islam . 221 

This ability to cause inanimate objects to speak is also demonstrated 
in the following tradition: a man from al-Jabal brought a sack of dried 
meat as a present for al-Sadiq. The Imam threw the meat away and 
ordered it to be fed to the dogs, saying it had not been slaughtered 
according to law. The man replied that he had bought it from a Muslim 


220 Qur’an 38:88. 

221 Rawandi, Hara'ig, vol. 1, pp. 299-303, no. 6, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, pp. 
113-115, no. 150. For a slightly different version, see Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, 
pp. 367-368. 
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who had slaughtered the meat as required. Al-Sadiq handed the meat 
to him, saying a few incomprehensible words, and told him to take it 
into the house and put it down in the corner. The man did so and 
heard the meat say, “The Imam and the descendents of the Prophet 
should not eat me; I was not properly slaughtered.” The man reported 
this to al-Sadiq, who said that the Imams know that which is not known 
to other people, and the meat was fed to the dogs . 222 

These two traditions, like those about the palm tree and the water- 
hole, show the Imam’s ability to influence his surroundings, but they 
reveal a different aspect of this ability; while it is natural for water to 
flow from a waterhole and fruit to grow on a tree, it is highly unnat- 
ural for inanimate objects to speak. The miracle consists of the appear- 
ance of entirely new properties — the ability to speak — in inanimate 
objects. The miraculous nature of the Imam’s act in this context is 
therefore not limited to the circumstances of the occurrence, but is 
inherent in the occurrence itself. Moreover, the miracle of the speak- 
ing garment and meat can be seen as a kind of revival, as these objects 
were once parts of a living creature. Another important aspect is that 
the Imam knew what these objects had to say before they spoke and 
these miracles were a way of confirming the veracity of this knowledge. 

There are therefore several kinds of miracles which involve the 
Imams’s ability to influence his physical surroundings. One kind of 
miracle occurs when the Imam causes the occurrence of a natural 
process in unnatural circumstances and at a high speed. The pace of 
the process and the circumstances in which the event occurs are the 
elements which violate the course of nature in these cases. Another 
kind of miracle is when the Imam can contravene a natural process; 
a third is causing the occurrence of unnatural processes in unusual 
circumstances. 


V. Miscellaneous miracles 

There are a number of traditions relating miracles that cannot easily 
be relegated to any of the categories above. There are relatively few 
such traditions; they will therefore not be described at length. These 
miracles include the Imam’s ability to transcend the usual limitations 


222 Rawandi, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 606-607, no. 1, cited in Maglisi, Bihar , vol. 47, 
p. 95, no. 107. See also Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 350. 
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of time and space: thus, al-Sadiq is able to cover great distances in a 
short time 223 and to travel beyond the borders of this world . 224 Several 
traditions tell of the Imam’s authority over the ginn: they are at his 
command and consult him, as do his human followers . 225 A number of 
traditions tell of vision-related miracles, which involve al-Sadiq’ s abil- 
ity to keep others from seeing him , 226 to heal the blind 227 and to cause 
others to see that which is usually invisible . 228 


Conclusions 

The traditions discussed in this paper were probably compiled in the 
mid-second/ eighth century and represent an early stage of Sfi hadit 
literature . 229 To a certain extent, these traditions underly the main body 
of SlT theological literature which developed at a later stage. Thus it 
can be seen that the view of the SiT theologians, according to which 
the aim of the Imam! miracle is to prove the Imam’s right to the 
Imamate, coincides with the aim of the miracle as portrayed in these 
traditions. This aim of the miracle is especially conspicuous in the tra- 
ditions dealing with knowledge-related miracles, where the Imam’s knowl- 
edge is proof of his abilities and where he is put to the test by those 
who doubt him. 

The miracle has other purposes, among which is the punishment of 
those who disobey the Imam or wish to harm him. Therefore, the mir- 
acle is not only an event “inviting to good and happiness,” but also a 
means to warn, threaten and punish those who deserve it. However, a 


223 Rawandl, Hara’ig , vol. 2, p. 264, no. 24. 

224 See QummI, Basa 3 ir, pp. 403-404, no. 3; pp. 405-406, no. 5 and al-Sarlf al- 
Murtada, c Uyun al-mu c gizat, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, p. 159, no. 227. 

225 Basa’ir, p. 99, no. 9, cited in Bihar, vol. 47, p. 65. See also Rawandl, Hara’ig, 
vol. 2, pp. 627-629, no. 28. For a case in which the ginn consult the Imam, see al- 
Irbill, Kasf al-gumma, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, pp. 147-149, no. 203. 

226 See Rawandl, Hara’ig, vol. 2, pp. 774-775, no. 97, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 
47, p. 121, no. 168 and QummI, Basa'ir, p. 495, no. 2 or Rawandl, fjara’ig, vol. 2, 
pp. 773-774, no. 96 and QummI, Basa’ir, pp. 494-495, no. 1, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, 
vol. 47, p. 169, no. 11; Abu Ga £ far Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-KulInl, al-Usul min al- 
kafl (Beirut, 1401), vol. 2, pp. 559-560, no. 12. 

227 QummI, Basa 3 ir, pp. 271-272, no. 7, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, p. 79, no. 59. See 
also Ibn Sahrasub, Manaqib, vol. 3, p. 364. 

228 QummI, Basa’ir, p. 270, no. 4. See also QummI, Basa'ir, p. 270, no. 6 and 
Rawandl, Hara 3 ig, cited in MaglisI, Bihar, vol. 47, pp. 29-30, no. 3. See also Amir- 
Moezzi, “Savoir c’est pouvoir,” p. 260 and the additional references given there. 

229 On the dating of this literature, see n. 13 above. 
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miracle can also be used to reward the Imam’s followers and to help 
others. 

Since one of the main purposes of the Imam! miracle is to prove 
the Imam’s right to the Imamate, it must be performed in public, but 
this exposure of a miracle is problematic and its manifestation might 
endanger the Imam and his followers. There is, therefore, a conflict 
between the requirement to display the Imamf miracle and the need 
to observe taqiyya. This conflict can occasionally be seen in the Imam’s 
injunction to keep the occurrence of a miracle secret or in the rever- 
sal of a miracle’s effect . 230 The traditions are not consistent in this 
respect and there are cases in which al-Sadiq’s miracles are performed 
in the presence of his greatest enemies (such as al-Mansur). 

The Imam’s miracles have a moral purpose as well; the Imam’s 
knowledge and abilities are used to rebuke others for their immoral 
behaviour. Likewise, not all his followers are considered worthy of wit- 
nessing his miracles. 

There are a number of means by which the Imam performs mira- 
cles. One of these is prayer, and the pattern in which the Imam prays 
immediately before performing a miracle is common. Likewise, the 
Imam also brings about a miracle by a direct order. The traditions in 
which the Imam’s prayers are answered immediately serve to empha- 
sise that the Imam’s powers are granted to him by God. The prayers 
are sometimes accompanied by body movements, such as the raising 
of hands or pointing. 

One of the striking patterns in these traditions is the link between 
al-Sadiq and characters mentioned in the Qur’an. This link is created 
in several ways, one of which is the comparison of a miracle performed 
by al-Sadiq with a miracle mentioned in the Qur’an. Thus al-Sadiq’s 
deeds are compared to the sunna of Maryam, Musa and Sulayman. 
The use of the word sunna raises the association of sunnat al-nabl , 231 thus 
implying that the Imams, like the Prophet, also have a defined sunna 
which is characterised, among other things, by the routine performance 


230 See Qummi, Based ir , pp. 271-272, no. 7, where al-Sadiq cures Abu Baslr’s blind- 
ness, but afterwards deprives him of his sight. See also Kohlberg, “Vision,” p. 24. 

231 On the significance and development of the concept of sunnat al-nabl , see 
M. Bravmann, The Spiritual Background of Early Islam (Leiden, 1972), pp. 123-177, esp. 
123-135, and G. H. A. Juynboll, “Some New Ideas on the Development of Sunna as a 
Technical Term in Early Islam,” JSAI 10 (1987): 97-118, reprinted in his Studies on the 
Origins and Uses of Islamic HadJth (Aldershot, 1996), art. V. 
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of miracles. This subtle and associative comparison treads the thin line 
which differentiates between the concepts of prophecy and Imamate in 
Imam! thought. The tension between these two concepts, which stems 
from the Imamiyya’s wish to elevate the Imams 5 status without under- 
mining that of the Prophet, comes to light in such allusions which recur 
throughout the traditions dealing with the Imams 5 miracles. 

The recurrent use of the Quranic dialogue (Qur’an 2:260) is another 
way in which al-Sadiq’s miracles are linked to those performed in the 
Qur’an. The use of this specific interchange is no coincidence, as it 
contains a declaration of faith which follows an expression of doubt: 
Ibrahim doubted Allah’s ability to raise the dead and was then con- 
vinced of it. In the context of al-Sadiq’s miracles, this interchange 
appears after the performance of a miracle by the Imam. Thus, apart 
from creating a link between Ibrahim and al-Sadiq, the use of this 
dialogue also enhances the veracity of al-Sadiq’s miracles. 

There is a symmetry in all al-Sadiq’s deeds: he can kill and bring 
people back to life, obstruct vision and cure blindness, turn a human 
into an animal and bring out human properties in animals. The Imam’s 
unique abilities allow him to act as a link between the human and the 
animal world and between this world and the next. He can carry out 
extraordinary acts and enable others to take part in his miracles. After 
performing a miracle, he can restore normal conditions, an act which 
according to one opinion, requires advanced powers. 232 

The miracles ascribed to al-Sadiq were the focal point of this paper. 
The assumption is that the miracles attributed to other Imams are 
essentially of the same nature; this assumption, however, can only be 
proved by an exhaustive examination of the miracles attributed to each 
Imam. In addition to this, since the SlT claim is that there is no 
difference between the prophetic and the Imam! miracle, it would be 
worthwhile to investigate any similarities between the miracles attrib- 
uted to the Prohpet and the Imams 233 and to examine the possibilities 
of Sri influence on Sunni traditions, and vice versa. 


232 See al-Rawandi’s opinion in Hara’ig, vol. 3, pp. 1042-1043. 

233 A cursory glance at some of the miracles attributed to Muhammad shows that 
they are indeed similar to those discussed above. To cite a few examples, the Prophet 
has knowledge of hidden things and of the future, he may remain invisible to his ene- 
mies, who are struck with blindness and are unable to harm him, and his prayers against 
his enemies are answered; see Horovitz, “The Muhammad Legend,” pp. 55-57. Likewise, 
the miracles attributed to Muhammad and those attributed to c Ali are similar; see 
M. M. Bar-Asher, “The Qur'an Commentary ascribed to Imam Hasan al- c Askan,” JSAI 
24 (2000): 366-368. 
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